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PERCY ANECDOTES. 


Anecdotes of Humanity. By Sholto and Reuben Percy, 
Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery, Mont Benger. 
18mo. pp. 180. London, 1820, 

Anecdotes of Eloquence. By the saine. 

WE have been much gratified by the perusal of two ele- 

ant little works which have just made their appearance 

under this title. They are the precursors, it appears, of a 

series of volumes or parts of volumes in which it is in- 

tended to collect all the principal anecdotal passages of 
ancient and modern times, divided according to a syste- 
matic arrangement of subject, as Humanity, Eloquence, 

Youth, Enterprize, Science, &c, To the execution of this 

task, certainly one of no small magnitude and interest, the 

authors, brothers of the Benedictine Monastery of Mont 

Benger, have, we are told, devoted the better part of their 

lives, culling not only from trodden, but untrodden ground 

—expioring many resources beyond the reach of ordinary 

access, and aspiring to this honeurable end to their labours, 

‘that when the whole shall be before the world, it may 

be found that while they have omitted nothing worthy of 

being recorded, they will have added much to the history 
of man which might otherwise have passed into oblivion.’ 
The plan of these works, in as far as regards the syste- 
matic division of subject is almost entirely new, and the 
advantages which it offers are too strikingly obvious to re- 
quire either enumeration or the meed of our humble ap- 
proval, Should the proposed series of volumes be com- 
pleted, and the succeeding parts be equal in merit to the 
specimens before us, the work will form a true Philosophy 
of Life, a Biography of the virtues, in which every brighter 
manifestation of them, since the existence of authentic 
history, will be found duly recorded and emblazoned. 
Happy in the conception of the plan, the brothers Percy 
have been equally so in the exeeution of it. The anec- 
dotes in the two parts before us, have been selected with 
taste and judgment; they appear to us to be in general 
telated with fidelity, and with much of what may be 
called effect in the manner of telling them : they are prin- 
cipally new, but even among the oldest acquaintances we 
have chanced to meet with, there are none that we were 
hot well pleased to see again. The style of narrative is 
short and concise; in the part of ‘Humanity,’ distinguished 

! anes of much feeling and tenderness ; and in that of 

tien oquence, not wanting in graces of a higher descrip- 

a ne superiority the Percy Anecdotes possess over every 

pd epee we have met with; a marked exclusion of 

- ‘A ing of an immoral taint prevails throughout ; and 

_ volumes for the family fireside, which a father may put 


neconfidence into the hands of his children, we do not 
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hesitate to give them our most unqualified recomimendes 
tion. 

Having said so much on the general character of the 
Percy Anecdotes, we shall not longer detain our readers 
from the work itself, but insert a few Anecdoies, which 
we have selected almost at random ; and which will ena- 
ble our readers to judge for themselves :— 


‘ Memory to do good.—Thomas Fuller, so celebrated for his 
great memory, had once occasion to attend on a committee of 
sequestration, sitting at Waltham, in Essex. He got intocon- 
versation with them, and was much commended for his powers 
ofmemory, ‘ Tis true, gentlemen,” observed Mr. Fuller, 
** that fame has given me the report of being a memorist; and 
if you please, I will give you a specimen of it.” The gentle- 
men gladly acceded to the proposal; and laying aside their 
business, requested Mr. F. to begin. ‘* Gentlemen,” said 
he, ** you want a specimen of my- memory, and you shall 
have a good one. Your worships have thought fit to seques- 
trate a poor but honest parson, who fs my near neighbour, 
and commit him to prison. The unfortunate man hasa large 
family of children; and as his circumstances are but indifferent, 
if you will have the goodness to release him out of prison, f 
pledge myself never to forget the kindness while I live”’ tis 
said that the jest had such an influence on the committee, that 
they immediately restored the poor clergyman.’ 

« Gainsborough.—One evening, when this great genius, end 
worthy man, was going tothe Tay in Bath, he was shewn, by 
a gentleman who accompanied him, a letter received froma 
female, a stranger to them both; whose sole stay in the world 
had suddenly died, without leaving her any sort of pension. 
She depicted her misfortune and misery in moving terms, 
Mr. Gainsborough appeared agitated, and instead of going to 
the play, went home, and sent his friend the following letter, 
enclosing a bank note, 

‘ My Dear Sir,—I could not go to the play till I had re- 
lieved my mind, by sending the enclosed note, and beg you 
will transmit it to the afflicted woman by to-morrow’s post. 

‘ Your’s sincerely, T. G 

‘ Dr. Garth.—While the celebrated Dr. Garth was one day 
detained in his carriage, in a little street near Covent Garden, 
in consequence of a battle Setween two females, an old wo- 
man hobbled out of a cellar, and begged of him for God’s 
sake, to take a look at her husband, who was sn a mortal bad 
way, adding, ‘* I know you are a sweet tempered gentleman, 
as well as a cute doctor, and therefore make bold to @x your 
advice, for which I shall be obliged to you as long as [ live.” 
The doctor, whose good nature was equal to his medical skill, 
quitted his carriage immediately, and followed the old woman 
to her husband; but finding that he wanted food more than 
physic, sat down and wrote a cheque on his banker for ten 
pounds, which he presented to the wretched couple.’ 

‘The Skeleton of the Wreck.—While Sir Michael Seymour 
was in the command ofthe Amethyst frigate, and was crutzing 
in the Bay of Biscay, the wreck of a merchant ship drove past. 
Her deck was just above water; her lower mast alone stand- 
ing. Nota soul could be seen on board; but there wasa 
cubhouse on deck, which had the appearance of having been 
recently patched with only carvass and tarpauling, as if to af- 





ford shelter to some forlorn remnant of the crew. It blew at 
F——5, 
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this time a strong gale; but Sir Michael, listening only to the 
dictates of humanity, ordered the ship to be put about, and 
sent off a boat with instructions to board the wreck, and ascer- 
tain whether there was any being still surviving, whom the 
help of his fellow man might save fromthe grasp of death. 
| t rowed towards the drifting mass; and ‘while strug- 
eling withthe dificulty of getting through a high running sea 
close alongside, the crew shouting all the tine as loud as they 
could, an object like in appearance to a bundle of clothes was 
oserved to roll out of the cubhouse, against the lee shrouds 
ofthe mast. With the end of a boat-hook they managed to 
get hold of it, and hawled it into the boat, when it proved to 
be the trunk of aman, bent head and knees together, and so 
wasted away, as searce to be felt within the ample clothes 
which had once fitted it in a state of life and strength. ‘The 
boat’s crew hastened back tothe Amethyst with this miserable 
remnant of mortalitv; and so small was it in bulk, that a lad 
cf fourteea vears of age was able, with his own hands, to lift 
i When placed on deck, it showed, for the 
first time, to the astonishment of all, signs of remaining life ; 
it tried tomove, and next moment muttered, in a hollow se- 
\ 


info the ship. 


bral tone, “there és another man.’ ‘The instant these 
. ords WE TE heard, Sir Michael ord: red the boat to shove oll 
evain forthe wreck. ‘Lhe sea having now become somewhat 
other, they succeeded this time in boarding the wreck ; 
wnd, on lo-king into the cubhouse, they found two other hu- 
ian bodies, wasted like the one they had saved to the very 


) eta 


bones, bot withot the least spark of life remaining. They 
were sitting in a shrunk-up posture, a hand of one resting on 
atin po which there was about a gillof water; anda hand 
of the olrer reaching to the deck, as if to regain a bit of raw 
salt beet, ofthe size of a walnut, which had dropped from its 
nerveless grasp. Unfortunate men! Tiey had starved on 
their scanty store till they had not strength remaining to lilt 
the Jast morsel to their mouths! ‘Lhe beat’s crew having 


< ynpt ted their melaneholy survey, returned On board, 
Where they found the attention of the siip’s company en- 
grossed by the eflorts made to preserve the generous skeleton, 
Who seemed to have just life enough lelt, to breathe the re- 
membrance that there was still ‘ another man,” his compa- 
nion in suflering, to be saved. Captain 5. committed him to 
the special charge of the surgeon, who spared no means 
wiich humanity or skill could suggest, to achieve the noble 

Ing anew, as it were, a fellow creature, whom 
fainine had stripped ofalmost every living energy. For three 
weeks he scarcely ever left his patient, giving him nourish- 
t hand every five or ten ininutes, and at the 
end oF three ¥v eeks more, the ** skeleton of the wreck”’ Was 
seen Walking on tie deck of the Amethyst ; and, to the sure 
prize of all who recoliected that he had been lifted into the 
ship | Ly a cabin b Vy | resented the stately tigure of a man 
Nearly sis leet high!’ 
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yyent with his ow 


Phe brothers Perey are not mere servile collectors: 
they have not hesitated to think for themselves, and in 
several iustances have displayed much = originality of 
thougit and acuteness of diserimination ; this is particu- 
larly observable in the aneedote of Christian IL, of Swe- 
den, or, 2s he was called, Christian the Cruel: to tind his 
name ithe list of those who have distineuished the:nselves 
by their humanity gave us much surprise, bat we no 
soover read the anecdote than we saw how well he was 
entitled to a uiche in the temple of this god-like virtue; 
we insert the anecdote:— 


‘ Christian IT, of Sweden—Cicero has said, in speaking of 
the jamous Dictator Sylla, ** Su/lana confers, in guibus omnia 
Senere ipso practarissima fuerunt modcrutione paulo minus 
femperata.”” “Lhis reflection is, perhaps, su!l more applicable 
to Christian II, the last sovereign of the three united Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The ob- 
ject of the dictator was to preserve and augment the power of 
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the patrician order; and Cicero, one of that order, could not 
help judging tenderly of a tyranny which operated so much 
to its advantage. Christian, on the contrary, had constantly 
in view the enfranchisement of the burgesses and peasantry 
from the oppressive yoke of the clergy and nobility. Sylia 
counted among his friends, all who were distinguished by 
their education and knowledge. Christian had all that class 
of men for his enemies; for in his tine, none but nobles and 
ecclesiastics knew how to read or write. 

«The only contemporary history we have of Christian was, 
of course, furnished by men who were his enemies, and it is 
unnecessary to state the degree of credit which is due to the 
history of a dethroned prince, written by rebels to his autho- 
rity, under the direction of the usurper of histhrone. ‘They 
have handed his name down to posterity with the surname of 
« The Cruel ;”? and there is no sort of atrocity, however in- 
credible, with which they have not endeavoured to sully his 
memory. 

‘The best criterion to which we can refer for the character 
of a monarch and of his government, is undoubtedly the body 
oflaws published during his reign. ‘The defamers of Chris- 
tian appear to have found it to their interest to use every pos- 
sible exertion to consign this part of his history to oblivion. 
After Christian’s fall, the ambitious Frederick, Duke of Hol- 
stein, his uncle, and usurper of his throne, not content with 
abolishing all the laws passed by Christian, ordered thein to 
be publicly burnt by the hands of the executioner. Neither 
the rage of man, nor the wasting hand of time, has, however, 
been able entirely to cut the remembrance of them from off 
the face of the earth. Some copies of a very rare edition of 
these laws, printed at Copenhagen in 1654, are still extant; 
and they may be referred to for positive evidence in favour of 
Christian’s character, far outweighing all the loose and aggra- 
vated charges which prejudice and malignity have been able 
to heap upon it. In this collection not one law is to be found 
which does not breathe a spirit of justice, and an earnest de- 
sire to make all! his subjects participate equally in the national 
prosperity. A few examples which fall particularly under our 
present title, will suffice to shew the spirit which animated 
the government of Christian. 

‘ Before the time of Christian, the peasants of Scandinavia 
were considered as a sort of merchandize, or rather as beasts 
of burden belonging to the nobility and the clergy, exclusive 
proprietors of alliands. ‘The lords had even usurped the right 
of selling their vassels and their offspring at pleasure. A law 
of Christian “ the Cruel”? freed the peasants from this shameful 
state of slavery ; but his successor re-established it, and it 
took three ages of incessant struggling before the peasantry 
e/fected that emancipation, which Christian had spontaneously 
designed for them. 

‘ Among other innumerable abuses which originated in the 
night of time, we may also rank the law which adjudged 
to the owners of lands adjoining to the sea, the right of appro- 
priating all shipwrecked goods and property. ‘Lhe exercise 
of this pretended right had given rise to the most horrible 
crimes. ‘The bishops especially were accused of using it in 4 
manner worthy only of the pirates of ‘Tunis and Algiers. 
Christian ‘* the Crue” issued an edict which guaranteed the 
lives and properties of persons shipwrecked. ‘Lhe bishops of 
Zutiand represented to his Majesty, that this regulation woul 
cause a loss to the treasury of more thau a hundred thousand 
crowns per annnum. ‘* God forbid,’ replied Christian, 
‘that [ should enrich myself by the misfortunes of others.’ 
One of the bishops insolently addressed a memorial to Chris- 
tian, in which he said, that he did not find that the Holy 
Scriptures contained any thing which blained the droit d’epave 
(right of wreckage). Christian, as a sufficient answer, Te 
turned him a copy of the following commandments of the 
Decalogue’ 

*** Thou shalt do no murder.” 
*** Thou shalt not steal.” 

‘To vindicate all the acts of this monarch’s reign is as fo 

reign to our purpose as to our opinions. The massacre (3% 
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‘t has been termed) of Stockholm,” is a transaction of which 
it is impossible to speak without the deepest execration ; but 
while such proofs of deliberate justice and humanity on the 
part of Christian are extant, they ought to incline us ta be 
slow in believing, that his share in that deed of iniquity was so 
personal ashis enemiesrepresent. Itis quite certain, that the 
enormity of the affair has been most grossly exaggerated, and 
it is probable that impartial history may yet discover, that 
Christian was involved in it more through the machinations of 
a wicked set of advisers, than from the natural impulse of 
his own breast.’ 

Of the anecdotes of Eloquence, it may be necessary to 
observe, that they do not consist of a series of celebrated 
speeches ; for although several of the brightest specimens 
of the eloquence of the pulpit, the bar, and the senate, 
are given, it is only when they have been productive of 
some remarkable effect, or are connected with some strik- 
ing incident, which can justly entitle them to the name 
of anecdote, that they are here introduced, One or two 
examples will best explain our meaning :— 


‘Lord Loughborough—Lord Chanceller Loughborough 
stands foremost among the few eloquent lawyers who have 
been eloquent speakers in Parliament; and it is not a little 
singular, that his rise in life should have been owing to the 
bitterness of a sarcasm, which he pronounced on the very 
quality in which he so much excelled. He was brought up 
not to the English, but to the Scotch bar; and not long after 
commencing practice, happened to be opposed in a cause to 
Mr. ** **, at that time one of the brightest luminaries the 
Scottish bar could boast. Mr. * * * * had made a very im- 
passioned appeal to the judge; and in replying to it, Mr. 
Wedderburn, (Lord L.,) summed up a most ironical picture 
of Mr. **’s powers of eloquence in these words: ‘* Nay, my 
lords, if tears could have moved your fordships, tears sure I 
am would not have been wanting.”? The lord president im- 
mediately interrupted Mr. W., and told him that he was pur- 
suing a very indecorous course of observation. Mr. W. spi- 
ritedly maintained that he had said nothing but what he was 
entitled to say, and would have no hesitation in saying again. 
Uhe lord president, irritated probably at so bold an answer 
irom so younga man, rejoined in a manner, the personality 
of which provoked Mr. W. to tell his lordship, that ‘‘he had 
said that as a judge which he durst not justify as a gentleman.” 
An observation such as this, which put an end to all observa- 
tion, Was not of course to be brooked; the lord president 


threw himself on the judgment and protection of his brother | 
judges; and the result was, that Mr. W. was unanimously or- y 


dered to make a most ample and abject apology, under pain 
of deprivation. Mr. W. declared, indignantly, that ‘* he 


would never make an apology for what his conscience told | 
him was no offence;” and with these words throwing off his | 


gown, he cast it on the ground; and rubbing the dust from 
off his feet upon it, bade the court and his brethren of the 
bar farewell. Fortune, it would seem, was in one of her tricky 
moods. Exiled by mere accident from that native scene of 
action on which all his hopes of success had been originally 
set, and where he could never have attained to more than a 
provincial eminence, Mr. W. bent his steps towards England; 
Le devoted himself to the study of its laws; and in no long 


time became the first law officer in England, and the right | 
arm of as able a ministry as ever wielded the destinies of Bri-_ 


tain.’ 
‘Newspaper Literatii—The benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, 


some years ago, passed a bye-law, excluding gentlemen who | 


wrote for the newspapers from their society. ‘This illiberal 
proceeding was brought under the consideration of the 
: ouse of Commons, by a petition from a gentleman, 
inst whom it operated; and there it met with such unmin- 
ped condemnation, that the benchers were shortly afterwards 
- ge to recind the obnoxious resolution. 

n the discussion to which the subject gave rise, Mr. She- 





ridan observed, “* Much illiberal calumny had been cast upon 
these gentlemen, (the reporters,) which it was time should 
now be fully confuted. He had to state then, that there were 
amongst those who reported the debates of that house, no less 
than twenty-three graduates of the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh; those gentlemen were 
all in their progress to honourable professions; and there was 
no possible course better than that whichthey had adopted, for 
the improvement of their minds, and acquisition of political 
experience. ‘They had adopted this course from an honest 
and honourable impulse; and had to boast the association of 
many great names, who rose from poverty to reputation. This 
had been Jong the employment, ang indeed chief means of 
subsistence, of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke. Such were the 
men at whose depression this legal bye-law aimed! Never was 
there a more illiberal and base attack on literary talent; he 
could find no parallel to it in the History of England, except 
one, indeed, in the reign of Henry LV, which went to exclude 
lawyers from sitting in Parliament. At this, as might be ex- 
pected, the body who now sought to proscribe others was 
mightily offended; they branded the Parliament with the epi- 
thet of zndoctum ; and Lord Coke had eventhe hardihood to 
declare from the bench, that éhere never was a good law made 
thercin. It was impossible to imagine a single reason for the 
enactment of the bye-law complained of. It wasa subversion 
of the liberty and respectability of the press; a most unjust 
individual proscription; aviolation of the best principles of our 
constitution. ‘ For,’?? concluded Mr. Sheridan, ‘‘ it is the 
glory of English law, that it sanctions no proscription, nor 
does itacknowledge any office inthe state, which the honour- 
able ambitious industry even of the most humble may not 
obtain.” 

‘Mr. Stephen followed Mr, Sheridan in a very manly 
speech. He declared that he had been a member cf Lin- 
coln’s Inn for thirty-five years, but that he had not the most 
remote connexion with the framing of the obnoxious bye-law 
alluded 2 * he thought it a most illiberal and unjust proscrip- 
tion; a scandal! rather to its authors than its objects. ‘* I will 
put acase,”’ said Mr. Stephen; ‘I will suppose a young man 
of education and of talent contending with pecuniary difficulties 
—<ifficulties net proc eeding from vice, but from family mis- 
| fortunes. 1 will suppose him honestly meeting his obstruc- 
tions with honourable industry, and exercising his talents by 
| reporting the debates of this house in arder to attain a profes- 

sion. Where, J ask, is the degradation of such an employ- 
| ment? Who would be so meanly cruel as to deprive him of 
it. The case, sir, which I have now supposed, was thirty 
yearsagomy own!? — * - 
‘Sir John Anstruth@rowas also a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
but reprobated the Leet yy referred to. Obnoniousas it was, 
‘however, it was a dl#i@ys fact, that it originated with an indi- 





| vidual whe had beewperticulariy loud in his professions of re- 
' gard for the liberty of the press. Mr. Henry Clitord, (of 
O. P. notoriety,) was its father!’ 
‘ Bourdaloue. 
** Hear bios but reason ia divinity, 
And all admiring with an inward wish, 


| You would desire the king were made a preacher ™ 
{ 


SHAKESPEARE. 

‘The reputation for eloquence which this celebrated 
preacher very early acquired, reaching the ears of Louis XLV, 
his Majesty sent for him to preach the Advent sermon, in 
| 1670; which he did with such success, that he was retained 
| for many years after as a preacher at court. He was called 
| the king of preachers, and the preacher to kings; and Louis 
himself said, that he would rather hear the repetitions of Bour- 
| daloue, than the novelties of another. With a collected air, 
| Bourdaloue had little action; he kept his eyes generally halt 
| closed, and penetrated the hearts of the people by the sound 
of a voice uniform and solemn. On one occasion, he turned 
| the peculiarity of his aspect to very memorable advantage. 
| After depicting, in soul-awaking tears, a sinner of the first 
i magnitude, he suddenly opened his eyes, and casting then 
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full on the king, who sat opposite him, he added in a voice 
of thunder, “ Thou art the man.’”’ The effect was magical, 
—confounding. When he had finished his discourse, he im- 
inediately went, and throwing himself at the feet of his sove- 
reign, ‘‘Sire,’’ said he, ‘ behold at your feet one who is the 
most devoted of your servants; but punish him not, that in 
the pulpit he can own no other master than the King of 
Kings.”’’ 

‘ Sleepers reproved.—A methodist preacher once observing, 
that several of his congregation had fallen asleep, suddenly 
exclaimed, with a Joud voice, “ A fire! a fire!’”’—‘* Where! 
where!’ cried his auditors, whom he had roused from their 
sluinbers. ‘In hell;’”’ added the preacher, ‘* for those who 
sleep under the ministry of the holy gospel.” 

‘Another preacher of a different persuasion, more remarka- 
ble for drowsy preachers, finding himself in the same unplea- 

ant situation with his auditory, or more literally speaking, 
dormitory, suddenly stopped in his discourse, and addressing 
himself, ina whispering tone, to a number of noisy children 
in the gallery, ‘* Silence, siience, children,”’ said he, “ if you 
keep up such a noise, you will awake all the old folks be- 
low.” 

We cannot dismiss these works without expressing our 
admiration of the elegant and tasteful manner in which 
they are got up. Each part is elegantly printed, and 
embellished with a portrait, that of Humanity with one of 
Mr. Wilberforce,and Eloquence with a portrait of Lord 
Erskine. ‘hey are executed in the first style of the art, 
aud are the most striking likenesses of these distinguished 
persons that we have seen. 
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An Historical Account of Inventions and Discoveries in thos 
Arts aud Sciences which are of Utility or Ornament to 
Man, lend Asssistance to HIuman Comfort, a Polish to 
Life, and render the Civilized State, beyond Compari- 
son, preferable to a State of Nature; traced from their 
Origin; with every subsequent Improvement. By 
J. F. Lake Williams. @2 vols. 8vo. pp. 878. Lon- 
don, 1820, 


Tue author of this work has collected a great body of 
useful and curious information, which he has improperly 
denominated a History of Inventions and Discoveries. 
Now we cannot conceive, that marriages and burials, 
feasts and festivals, can properly be called inventions, un- 
less on the principle of Sancho Panza, who gave that ap- 
pellation to sleep. Hospitals, orphan houses, the night 
watch, and kitchen vegetables, though all very important, 
are as little entitied to the name of inventions and disco- 
veries, ‘The author's title is pretty comprehensive, and 
yet we think he has overstepped its limits; for we cannot 
adinit that cocktighting is one of those ‘inventions or dis- 
coveries which are of utility or ornament to man,’ or that 
it* lends assistance to human comfort,’ ora * polis: to life ;’ 
indeed, the author is sensible of this himself, for, in 
sphaking of cock-fighting, he says, * the reason alleged 
for the continuance of this barbarous custom, by politi- 
ciaus, is far remote from the wholesome doctrine of mere 
morality. Leaving civilized and rational christianity out of 
the question, can any thing be regarded as more semi-bar- 
barious; nay, more diabolical, than to incite innocent 
anunals to those bloody contests which disgrace beings 
who ought to be rational ?’ | 

Having got over the first difficulty, the inapplicability 
of the title, and viewing the work as ove that traces to 
their origin numerous inveutions and discoveries, custoins 
and institutions, it cannot but be considered as treating on 





a variety of interesting subjects ; and this we can assure 
our readers it dues; the author is least successful in the 
scientific part of his work, particularly on the article of 
mills, a subject with the history of which he is much bet- 
ter acquainted than with their construction; but, on 
many subjects, he discovers considerable talent, and exhi- 
bits much patient research and diligent investigation. 
There is an excellent article on marriage, principally in 
reference to the Grecian customs, which is much too long 
for us to insert: and, although we shall make a short ex- 
tract, it will give but a very imperfect idea of the whole;— 


‘ Marriage.—The first inhabitants of Greece, we are in- 
formed by the learned historian previously cited, lived with- 
out Jaws or government ; no bounds were prescribed to their 
passions; their love, like the rest of their desires, was uncon- 
fined, and promiscuous mixtures, because unrestrained by 
human authority, were publicly allowed. ‘The first who re- 
stricted their liberty in those respects was Cecrops, who, hay- 
ing raised himself to be king over the people, afterwards called 
Athenians, among many useful institutions, :ntroduced mar- 
riage. Others refer the honour of this institution, together 
with the invention of dancing, to Erato, one of the muses; 
but some understand by that story the marriage solemnity, 
the regular conduct whereof, they say, was first ordered by 
Erato. However that be, it was in some tine received by all 
the Grecians; for, no sooner did they begin to reform their 
savage and barbarous course of life, and associate themselves 
in towns and village societies, than they found it necessary to 
confine the unruly lusts of the people, by establishing lawful 
marriage, with other rules of good manners. 

‘Marriages were peculiarly honourable in many of the 
Grecian lhe, being the more so, because encou- 
raged by their laws: the abstaining from it in certain states 
was punished; for the strength of states consisting in the num- 
ber of their people, those who refused to contribute to their 
increase were thought very cold in their affections to their 
country. Inthis respect, the Lacedzmonians are remarkable 
for their severity against those who deferred marrying, as 
well as against those who wholly abstained from it. No man 
could live beyond the time intimated by the lawgivers, with- 
out incurring severe penalties; as first, the magistrates com- 
manded such, once every winter, to run round the public fo- 
rum naked ; and, to increase their shame, they sung a certain 
song, the words whereof aggravated their crime, and exposed 
them to ridicule. Another of their punishments was, to be 
excluded from the exercises, wherein, according to Spartan 
custom, young virgins contended naked. A third penalty 
was inflicted upon acertain solemnity, wherein the women 
dragged them round an altar, beating them with their fists. 
And, lastly, they were deprived of that respect and obedience 
which the younger sort were compelled to pay to their supe- 
riors and elders; and, therefore, as Plutarch saith, ‘© No man 
found fault with what was said to Dercyllidas, a great captain, 
and one who had commanded armies, who, coming into the 
place of assembly, a young man, instead of rising and making 
room, told him, “ Sir, you must not expect that honour from 
me, which cannot be returned to me by a child of yours when 
1 am old.” To these may be added the Athenian law, 
whereby “all who were commanders, orators, or entrusted 
with any public affair, were to be married, and have children 
and estates in land ;” for these were locked upon as so many 
pledges for their good behaviour; without which they thought 
it dangerous to entrust them with the management of public 
affairs.’ 


The subject of burials affords us a few interesting ex- 
tracts, relative to the custoins of various countries in the 
interment of the dead :— 


‘ The Egyptians and ancient Greeks occasionally buried in 
their own houses, of which there are some few instances 1 
scripture, among which that of Joab may be cited. In other 
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respects, it was much more general to inter in caves, hills, 
rocks, and where the primary race of those respective people 
occasionally were compelled to reside, whilst in a state of na- 
ture. Such, at least, was the case with the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Greece, Sicily, many parts of Asia, and in Persia to 
the present day: and also of the Chinese. For, to instance 
only the case of Naxi Rustan, a Persian prince, who was bu- 
ried among the mountains in the district of Dejoces, to the 
best of our memory: vide Corn. Le Bruyn’s Travels, who 
gives a plate of the tomb. An anecdote is also related of the 
interment of a Chinese prince in a mountain, where he was 
buried with about five hundred of his courtiers. Another 
anecdote is related of Cyrus, which appears to reverse the 
general disposition of nature ; for he, if our recollection be 

erfect, desired to be so disposed of, that his remains might 
* most beneficial to his country, and accordingly wished for 
his body to be converted into manure forthe land. ‘The most 
singular practice was observed by the Ethiopians in the dis- 

osition of their dead, as related by the spies of Cambyses. 
‘«¢ After all the moisture is extracted from the body, a nar 
by the Egyptian process,) they cover it totally with a kind of 
plaster, which they make to resemble the original as near as 
possible ; they then inclose it in a hollow column of crystal, 
of which they have great plenty, and easy to work, through 
which the contents are clearly seen, without any disagreeable 
smell, or any thing which is offensive. ‘This coffin the near- 
est relative keeps in his own house for twelve months, offer- 
ing to it different kinds of victims, and the first fruits of the 
earth. Afterwards these are removed, and set up round the 
city.” 

© The funeral ceremonies attending Scythian princes were 
very singular: they were first embalmed, afterwards carried 
through various provinces of their Kingdom, till, at last, they 
were brought to the Gerchi, in the most remote parts of Scy- 
thia, where the corpse was placed upon a couch, round which, 
at various distances, were placed daggers, and _ the whole, 
pieces of wood covered with willow, in a trench near the spot 
where the Borysthenes becomes navigable. In some other 
parts of the trench, one of the concubines of the deceased, hav- 
ing been previously strangled, with his baker, cook, groom, 
and most confidential servants, horses, and choicest effects, 
pe burned, and a mound as high as possible raised over the 
whole.’ 

‘It would seem, from what little has been shown, that the 
Jews, as well as others, usually buried their dead without the 
city ; such was, also, the case with the Athenians, the Smyr- 
neans, Sicyonians, Corinthians, and Syracusians. Examples 
are not wanting that similar customs were observed by the an- 
cient Romans, or at least previous to the existence of the 
twelve tables, before which, and even subsequent thereto, if 
any were buried within the city, it was not without a special 
permission from the senators. ‘This mode of interment was 
usual in Judea, as passages in their latter history will evince. 
The only people we remember who disregarded this custom, 
were the Lacedemonians ; the manly spirit, and heroic po- 
licy of their legislator, Lycurgus, desirous to eradicate every 
species of stupid superstition from the mind of his people, 
among other institutions, directed they should often come 
near the dead, and had them interred in and near the temples; 
where monuments to perpetuate their virtues were erected, 
that the youth might be led from their infancy to behold such 
objects, nor dread the spectacle of death ; and, likewise, that 
the mementoes of their memorial might be often viewed, and 
that the young might emulate the heroic virtues of their pre- 
decessors, : 

‘The Athenian practice, however, with regard to those 
who died in defence of their country, was at once so patriotic 
and affectionate, that it cannot but deserve particular atten- 
tion; it affords an elevated idea of that polished people. 

bout three days before the funeral, the bones of the slain 
Were placed in a tent, raised on purpose, so that every person 
might have an opportunity to frequent them, and pay the last 
ute of a tear, All sorts of odoriferous herbs and flowers 





were strewed around the tent, and each man brought some in 
his hand, that he might conseerate them to the manes of his 
favourite friend. On the fourth daya coffin of cypress was 
sent from every tribe to carry off the bones of their own mem- 
bers ; after which went an empty covered hearse, in memory 
of those who could not be found. The procession was car- 
ried on with a peculiar decency of sorrow, whilst great 
numbers of inhabitants, both strangers and citizens, assisted in 
the train of mourners. 

‘ The parents of the deceased attended at the sepulchre to 
weep. No-eye could refrain from tears, and the melancholy 
distress which appeared in the faces of the assemély, seemed a 
true copy of the sentiments of all. The bones were accom- 
panied in this manner to the public place of burial, situated 
in a pleasant spot without the city, called Cermanicus, and 
cominitted to the ground. The monument erected to the 
honour of these citizens was adorned with pillars, trophies, 
and inscriptions, such as were used about the tombs of the 
most honourable persons, and the ceremony concluded with 
a speech in praise of them all, the main scope of which was 
to animate the living with resolution, hy commending the 
courage of the dead; to infuse a spirit of patriotism into the 
minds of their fellow-citizens, by celebrating the piinciple of 
action which incites the valiant to battle. 

‘ The majority of both Greeks and Romans inherited a su- 
perstitious fear, and so firmly were they persuaded that if the 
body was unburied the soul was unblessed ; imagining that 
all such who had not obtained a grave on earth, could find no 
rest in a future state, not being permitted to enter Elysium ; 
but that the spirit of the deceased wandered for an hundred 
years on the shores of Styx, or hovered about the spot where 
the body lay: for that reason, the duty of interment was with 
them indispensable, as innumerable passages in their authors 
will andes prove. For this purpose their travellers, 
whenever they met with a dead body, uniformly cast dust or 
mould upon it three times, and of these, one handful at 
least upon the head; this they did it their haste was ever so 
urgent. 

‘Some persons, allowed the rites of burial, were distin- 
guished by peculiar circumstances: those killed by lightning 
were buried by themselves, being thought odious to the gods, 
of which see Plin. ii, 54.; those who wasted their patrimony 
also forfeited the right of burial in their father’s sepulchres ; 
and those who where guilty of self-murder were disposed of 
privately, without the coud oheeanas those, likewise, who 
were considered public or private enemies to the state; such 
who betrayed their country; all tyrants, who were looked 
upon as enemies to their country and race ; those who died 
in debt, whose bodies at Athens belonged to their creditors ; 
and, lastly, those offenders who suffered capital punishment, 
but especially such who were exposed on the cross ; this last 
superstition was also believed in Judea, whence the motive 
for the miserable death of our Saviour.’ 


The history of water clocks, clocks, and watches is traced 
by our author with great minuteness, and presents much 
curious information. Vitruvius, the Roman architect and 
mechanist, ascribes the invention of clepsydr@, or water 
clocks, to Ctesibus, of Alexandria, who flourished about 
245 years before the Christian era. The water clock ap- 
pears to have been first introduced at Rome, into courts 
of justice from Greece, as it had been originally in Greece 
used for this purpose; the Roman orators being guided 
in the time they occupied in court by this instrument, as 
we may learn from this expression of Cicero—‘ Latrare ad 
clepsydram.’ The following is a deseription of the water 
clock :— 


‘It consists of a cylinder divided into several small cells, 
and suspended by a thread fixed to. its axis in a frame, on 
which the hour distances, found by trial, are marked out~ as 
the water flows from one celj into another, it changes very 
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slowly the centre of gtavity of the cylinder, and puts it in mo- 
tion. 

‘ The form of this instrament is thus described by Professor 
Beckmann :—** The most common kinds of these water-clocks, 
all, however, correspond in this, that the water issued drop by 
drop through a hole of the vessel, and fell into another, in 
which a light body that floated, marked the height of the 
water as it rose, and by these means the time that had 
elapsed.”’ ; 

‘The most improved form the same instrument hath ac- 
i y the same author, from one in his 
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wheels, like those of a clock that strikes the hours, screwed 
to the top of the frame in which the cylinder is suspended. 
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From the bistory of ¢! we make the following con- 
lensed extracts :-— 
‘The invention of clocks. such as are now in use, Is as- 
ibed to Pacificus, areh n of Verona, who died in 846. 


Clocks were first know 1 Engiand in 1368. They were ul- 
tiinately improved by Wie application of pendulums, in 1657, 
by Huygens, a Dutch aswonomer and mathematician. Al- 
though Beckmann dit in some. slight degree from the pre- 
lous relation concern clocks, vet he Says, yOu. be p. 433: 
It is sufi tently apparent that clocks, moved by wheels and 
eichts, began certainly to be used in the monasteries of Eu- 
rope, ahoutthe Tith centuryv.’’ He does not think, however, 
that Europe has aclaim to the honour of the invention, but 
that it is rather to! ibed tothe Saracens, this conjec- 
ture he confesses is ehiehy supported by what Trithemius 
te Ils us of one which was sent to the Sultan of leypt to I're- 
cerick II, in 1252. tie thinks the writers of that century 
speak of clocks as though they had been then well known: 
be adds, that in the fourteenth century, mention is made of 


the machine « Richa d de Wallingford, which has be an hi- 
therto considered as the oldest clock known.’ 

€ It appears that clochs had been hitherto shut up in momas- 
terres and other religious houses, and that it was not till after 
tis time they were employed for more general purposes, as 
the convenience of cities. “Phe first instance on record that 
has been vet noticed occurs where Hubert, prince of Carrara, 
caused the fir-t clock, that was ever publicly exposed, to be 
erected at Padua, as Peter Paul Vergerius informs us. ‘* F7o- 
rologium quo per diem et nociem quituor et viginti horerum 
spatia sponte sua designarentyr, in swniia turri constituendum 
curavit.”’ It was erected by James Dondi, whose family af- 
terwards, in consequence, had the pronomen of Horologio, 
assigned to them.’ 

_ * From the Chronica ‘Nliscella Bononiensis mav be learnt, 
that the first clock at Bologna was put up inthe year 1356: 
** A di octo di Aprile fu tolta via la campana grossa della 
torre, cl’era nel palazzo Gi Messer Giovanni Signor di Bo- 
fogna, &c.”” 

* Some time after the vear 1364, Charles V, surnamed the 
Wise, king of Vrance, caused a large clock to be placed in 
the tower of his palace, by Henry de Wyck, whom he had 
invited from-Germany, because there was then at Paris no 
artist of that hind, and io whom he assigned a salary of six 
sols per diem, with free jodging in the Tower. ; 

‘ towards the end of that century, probably about 1370, 
Strasburgh had a clock; an account of which was rendered 
by Conrad Dasypodius, in lac. von Konigshovens Elsass und 
Strasb. Chronik. p. 574. 

‘About the same period, Courtray was celebrated for its 
clock, which the Duke of Burgundy carried away, anno 1382. 

his circumstance is related by F’roissart, an annalist and con- 
temporary writer. 


) 





‘ Lehmann says a public clock was erected at Spire, anno 
1395, in the Altburg gate, the works of which clock cost 51 
florins. 

‘ The greater part of the principal cities of [urope, how- 
ever, at this period, had clocks without striking. Clocks 
could not be procured, but at a very great expense: of this 
an instance occurred in the city of Auxerre, in the year 1483, 
when the magistrates being desirous of aclock, but discover- 
ing that it would cost more money than they thought them- 
selves justified in expending on their own authority, applied 
to the Emperor Charles VIII, for leave to employ a portion 
of the public funds for that purpose. 

‘In 1462, a public clock was put up in the church of the 
Virgin Mary, at Nuremberg. 

‘At Venice, a public clock was put up in 1497. In the 
same century, i. e. 1484, an excellent clock was put up for 
Cosmo de Medici, by Lorenzo, a florentine, which was 
described by Politian, ina letter to his friend Francis Casa. 

‘Thus we have mentioned their first origin in Africa, Asia, 
and Europe, until they came to ornament the residences of 
the religious, the palaces of kings, and the chief European 
cities. It now remains for us to take some notice of their ex- 
istence in our own native land for public use. From the do- 
cuments we possess, it appears that so great was their expense 
considered in those early times of their existence, that it was 
only the powerful and the rich who could procure them. 
Consistent with our design, we discover that the first clock of 
a public nature and for lay purposes, in England, was one 
erected on the north side of Old Palace Yard, Westminster, 
on which was this inscription, Discite justitiam moniti ; which 
inscription is said te have been preserved many years aiter 
the clock-house had been decayed. 

‘ It is asserted that this clock was placed in that situation, 
for the purpose of being heard by the courts of law; and 
the occasion which produced its existence is thus recorded. 
It was the produce of a fine levied upon Radulphus de Hengh- 
ham, lord chief justice of the court of King’s Bench, in the 
reign of Edward the First, an. 1288, of whom it appears, by a 
a book called the Year Book, that this magistrate had been 
fined 800 marks for making an alteration in a record, whereby 
a poor defendant had been fined 13s. 4d. and he, the chief 
justice, made it appear to be 6s. 8d. instead of that the larger 
sun. 

‘ Notoriety, however, was attached to this transaction from 
the following cirsumstances: Tirst, it appears to have been one 
of three questions put by Richard til. to his judges, with 
whom he was closeted in the Inner Star Chamber, to take 
their opinions on three points of law. ‘The second question 
was, ‘© Whether a justice of the peace, who had enrolled an 
indictment which had been negatived by the grand jury, 
among the true bills, might be punished for the abuse of his 
office??? On this question a diversity of opinion arose ainong 
ihe judges, some of whom supposed a magistrate could not be 
prosecuted for what he might have done; whilst others con- 
tended that he might, and cited the case of Henham; so far 
was the answer of the judges strictly proper and historically 
true. The second circumstance to which we have alluded, 
and which is most material to our present question, is the 
application of the fine. It appears that it was expended in the 
construction of a clock, which was erected on the north side of 
Old Palace Yard ; so thatthe judges, barristers; and students, 
could not enter or leave the Hall, without having an opportu- 
nity of being reminded of the punishment of the merciful 
Hengham, for presuming to violate the impartial duties of his 
high office; nor could they even hear it strike, whilst upon 
the throne of justice, without having his case repeated in their 
ears; thereby acting as a constant remembrancer, intimating 
they were to administer justice more than mercy. 

‘ Sir Edward Coke observes, that the 800 marks were actu- 
ally entered upon the Roll, so that it is extremely probable 
he had himself seen the record. Jnstztutes, iv. p. 255. 

‘ This clock was considered so important during the reign of 
Henry VJ, that we find that king gave the charge of keeping 
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it, with its appurtenances, to William Warby, dean of St. 
Stephen’s, with the pay of sixpence per diem, to be received 
at the exchequer. See Stow’s Westminster, vol. it. p. 55. 

‘The clock of St. Mary’s Oxford, was also furnished in 
1525, out of fines imposed upon the students of that uni- 
versity. 

‘ With respect to the clock from Hengham’s fine, we must 
also observe, that its motto appears to relate to that circum- 
stance ; but though it may be said that it might relate toa 
dial, as well as toa clock, a material observation to our present 
inquiry; yet with respect to its present absence, it should be 
noticed, that it is probable that clock was a very indifferent 
one, but from its antiquity, and the tradition attending it, was 
permitted to remain to the time of Elizabeth; then being 
quite decayed, a dial might have been substituted upon the 
same clock-house, bearing the very singular motto which, how- 
ever originally applied, clearly alludes to such a circumstance 
as reported of Hengham. ‘This dial, according to Strype’s 
continuation of Stow, is placed on the very site where the 
original clock-house stood. 

‘But it is said by Derham, in his Artificial C’ockmaker, 
that the oldest clock in this kingdom is in Hampton Court 
Palace, marked with the letters N. O. presumed to have been 
initials of the maker’s name, of the fae of 1540; but that 
author is evidently mistaken, in alleging that to be the oldest, 
because the Oxford clock was fabricated seventeen years 
anterior to that period. With respect to the letters N. O. 
their meaning may not beof importance. [rom Shakspeare’s 
Othello, it is proved the ancient name of this instrument was 
Horologe; which various passages in our poets and old 
authors establish. , 


“* He'll watch the HOROLOGE a couble set, 
** If drink rock not his cradle.” 
Chaucer, also, says ofa cock, 
** Full sikerer was his crowing in his loge, 
** As is aclock, or any abbey orloge.” 
Which tends to show, that in his time clocks had been con- 
ined to religious houses, 

‘So Lydgate’s prologue to the story of Thebes. 

“1 will myself be your orologere, 
“* To-morrow early.” 

The first mention we have of watches, is in 1490, in a 
sonnet of Gaspar Visconti; at what time they were in- 
troduced into England does not appear very certains 
though there is strong evidence to believe that Henry 
VIL. had one. The watches of early manufacture, were 
oval aad much smaller than at present ; and catgut usu- 
ally supplied the place of a chain. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. By Jobn 
Clare, a Northamptonshire Peasant. 12mo. London, 
1820, 


_ 


A PEASANT, snatching a few moments from the hard Ia- 
bour to which he is doomed for subsistence, writing poems 
on a scrap of paper on his hat with a pencil ;—a poct dig- 
sing the ground for fourteen or eighteen pence a-day.— 
Such is the situation of John Clare, the Northam pton- 
shire Peasant, whose poems are now given to the public. 
The gentleman who has undertaken to introduce these 
poems to the world, has prefaced them by an interesting 
account of the author, from which we extract the follow- 
ing particulars :— 


_ John Clare was born at Helpstone, near Peterborough, 
. orthamptonshire, on the 13th of July, 1793. He is the only 
‘on of Parker and Ann Clare, natives of the same village, 





where they have always lived in extreme poverty. The fa- 
ther of our poet was a farmer’s labourer, but now, by the 
rheumatism, a helpless cripple and a pauper, receiving an al- 
lowance of five shillings weekly from the parish. John Clare 
has always lived with Ris father, at Helpstone, and, therefore, 
seen and experienced that poverty of which he speaks in his 
address to Plenty— 

‘ Oh, sad sons of poverty ! 

Victims doom'd to misery 

Who can paint what pain prevails 

©’er that heart which want assails ? 

Modest shame the pain conceals : 

No one knows but he who feels.’ 

Such was the destitute conditioa of his parents, that it 
may seein extraordinary that Clare should have found the 
means to acquire any learning whatever; but by extra 
work as a plough-boy, and by he!ping his father morning 
and evening at threshing, earned the money which paid 
for his education. From the labour of eight weeks, he ce- 
nerally acquired as many pence as would pay tor 9 
month’s schooling ; and thus, in the course of three ycars, 
he received, at different times, so tauch instruction that h 
could read the Bible very well. He considers himself to 
have derived much benefit from the judicious encourave- 
ment of his schoolmaster, from whom he sometimes ob- 
tained threepence a week in rewards, and who once gave 
him sixpence for repeating from memory the third chap- 
ter of Job. With these little sums he bought a few 
books. 

When he had learned to read tolerably well, he bor- 
rowed from one of his companions that uuiversal favourite, 
‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ with which be was much delichted. 
He was thirteen years of age when anotlier boy showed 
him § Thomson’s Seasons.” They were out in the fields 
together, and, during the day, Clare had a good opportu- 
nity of looking atthe book. It called forth all the pa sStOU 
of his soul for poetry. He was determined to 
work himself; and, as soon as he had saved a siitiling to 
buy it with, he set off for Stamford at so carly an bour, 
that none of the shops were open when he got there. I! 
was a fine spring morning, and when he had made ‘iis 
purchase, and was returning through the beautiful scenery 
of Burghley Park, he composed his first piece of poetry, 
which he called * The Morning Walk.’ This was soon 
followed by ‘ The Evening Walk’ and some other hitle 
pleces. 

But the first expression of his fondness for poetry was 
before he had learned to read. He was tired one day 
with looking at the pictures in a volume of poems, whien 
his father read him one piece in the book to auiuse him. 
The delight he felt at hearing this read still warms bim 
when he thinks of the circumstance; but, though he dis- 
tinctly recollects the vivid pleasure which thrillee through 
him, he has lost all traces of the incidents as well as of the 
language. His love of poetry, however, would soon have 
spent itself in compositions unworthy of being remem- 
bered had it not been for the kindness of Mr. John Turn- 
ill, who was a benefactor to him, taught him writing and 
arithmetic, and gave him other instructions of essential 
service to the cultivation of his mind. 

Poor Clare is still living with his parents, without any 
regular occupation, and having but a very precarious ein- 
ployment. <A writer in Baldwin’s London Magazine, 
mentions an anecdote of Clare, which exhibits a remarka- 
ble instance of his facility of composition, ‘The writer 
and a friend were on a visit to Mr. Drury, of Stamford, 
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and sent for Clare; he came apparently with reluctance, 
and, in the interview, which lasted tw@ hours, he seemed 
little at his ease; but he had not parted from them more 
than ten minutes, when his sensations were thrown into 
verse, and sent to the gentlemen in the shape of a poem, 


which he called 


‘The InviITATION. 


« A witch or wizard, God knows what, 
Rallied at Drury’s door like thunder, 
(Or riding besom,—stick, or not) 
Her message struck a lout with wonder. 


She ask’d for Johnny,—“ ave, for what?” 
lis muse had made him known, God speed her,— 
He hobbled up, put on his hat, 
And hung like ass behind his leader. 


The door was shown—he gave a tap— 

His fingers ’neath the knocker trembled ; 
A lady hasten’d to the rap, 

She welcom’d in, 4’e bow'd and mumbled. 


The finery dazzled a’e his sight, 

Rooms far too fine for clowns to bide in, 
He blink’t like owls at candle light, 

And vainly wish’d a hole to hide in. 
He sat him down most prim the night— 

Lis head might itch, . dare not scratch it ; 
Each flea had liberty to bite, 

He could not wave a finger at it. 


Rut soon he prov’d his notions wrong, 

For each good friend, tho’ finely ’pearing, 
Did put clowns’ language on his tongue, 

As suited well the rustic’s hearing. 


He felt the gentry’s kindness much, 
The muse, she whisper’d ‘‘ pen a sonnet, 
Ye can't gi’e less return for such, 
So instantly begin upon it !” 
So after gazing round about, 
And musing o’er his undertaking, 
Right glad was he to shamble out, 
With little ceremony making.’ 


‘Phe only poem which we shall insert from the volume 
before us is intitled ‘What is Life.’ It is one of the au- 
thor’s latest productions, and gives a fair specimen of his 
poetical talents :— 

‘ And what is life ?—An hour-glass on the run, 

A mist retreating from the morning sun, 
A busy, bustling, still repeated dream ; 

Iis length ?—A minute’s pause, a moment’s thought. 
And happiness ?—A bubble on the stream, 

‘That in the act of seizing shrinks to nought. 


What are vain hopes ?—The pufling gale of morn 
That of its charms divests the dewy lawn, 

And robs each flowret of its gem,—and dies ; 
A cobweb hiding disappointment’s thorn, 

Which stings more freely through the thin disguise. 


And thou, O Trouble ?—nothing can suppose 
(And sure the power of wisdom only knows,) 
What need requireth thee: 
So free and liberal as thy bounty flows, 
Some necessary cause must surely be; 
But disappointments, pain, and every woe 
Devoted wretches feel, 
The universal plagues of life below 
Are mysteries still ’neath Fate’s unbroken seal. 


And what is death ?—is still the cause unfound ? 
‘That dark mysterious name of horrid sound ?— 
A long and lingering sleep the weary crave, 
And Peace ?—where can its happiness abound ? 


No where at all, save heaven—and the grave. 
Ther what is life ?—when stripp’d of its diguise, 
A thing to be desir’d it cannot be; 
Since every —— meets our foolish eyes 
Gives proof sufficient of its vanity. 
Tis but a trial all must undergo ; 
To teach unthankful mortals how to prize 
That happiness vain man’s denied to know, 
Until he’s called to claim it in the skies !’ 


We trust that the public feeling will not be confined to 
a barren admiration of this poor peasant’s genius, but that 
some effort will be made to rescue him from the wretched 
poverty in which he is plunged ; Jest, when age and infir- 
mity comes on, he, like his father, should need that paro- 
chial relief at which his soul revolts, as will appear from 
the following deprecation of such a degradation inserted 
in one of his poems:— 
‘Oh may [ die, before I’m doom’d to seek 
That last resource of hope, but ill supplied ; 


To claim the humble pittance once a week, 
Which justice forces from disdainful pride.’ 


PHE SPILL LLL POPP LILO OP LIC EPOOPO’PED? 


By the late John Lewis Burckhardt, 
(Continued.) 


In a series of general remarks on Nubia, Mr. Burckhardt 
vives some very interesting details as to the manners and 


Travels in Nubia, 


customs of the country, which afford an agrecable relief to 


those who may not dwell with so much pleasure on details 
purely antiquarian. We do not know whether the Nu- 
bian system of taxation may furnish any usseful hint to 
Mr. Vansittart, or whether his budget of ways and means 
is already made up; our readers may, however, wish to be 
acquainted with it:— 


‘ The mode of estimating the revenue in Nubia, is not from 
a certain extent of ground, like the Syrianand Egyptian Fed- 
han, but from every sakie, or water-wheel employed by the 
natives, after the inundation, and during the summer, for the 
purposes of irrigation: the same mode prevailson the banks of 
the Nile, as far as Sennaar. In poor villages, one saikie is the 
common property of six or eight peasants; but the wealthier 
inhabitants have several. ‘The number of water-wheels be- 
tween Assouan and Wady Halfa, or between the first and se- 
cond cataract, is from six to seven hundred. The ground 
watered by one sakie, which requires the alternate labour of 
eight or ten cows, comprises from three to five Egyptian fed- 
hans. In fruitful years, the winter wheat and barley irrigated 
by one wheel, yields from eighty to one hundred erdebs, 
(twelve to fifteen hundred bushels;) the proportions sown of 
these grains are generally one fourth wheat and three fourths 
barley. ‘The rate of taxation is different in different places; 
thus, at Wady Halfa, each sakie pays annually six fat sheep, 
and six Egyptian mouds, or measures of dhourra. In Ma- 
hass, the malek, or king, takes from every wheel six sheep, 
two erdebs, (twenty-six bushels,) of dhourra, and a linen shirt. 
The governors also take from every date tree two clusters of 
fruit, whatever may be the quantity produced, and levy a duty 
upon all vessels that load dates at Derr. But the whole sys- 
tem of taxation is extremely arbitrary and irregular, and poor 
villages are soon ruined by it, from their inability to resist the 
exactions made upon them, while the richer ones pay much 
Jess in proportion, because the governors are afraid of driving 
the inhabitants to acts of open resistance. ‘The Kashefs derive 
also a considerable income from their office of judges; the 





administration of justice being a mere article of merchandize. 

‘Ifone Nubian happen to kill another, he is obliged to 
pay the debt of blood tothe family of the deceased, and 4 
fine to the governors of six camels, a cow, and seven sheep; 
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or they are taken from his relations. Every wound inflicted 
has its stated fine, consisting of sheep and dhourra, but vary- 
ing in quantity, according to the parts of the body wounded. 
This is an ancient Bedouin custom, and prevails also among 
the people of Ibrim, with this difference, that the mulct is 
given to the sufferer himself, andnot tothe Aga. Ifone of the 
governor’s tribe, or an El Ghozc, a name given in Egypt and 
Nubia to the Mamelouks;) or any of the people of [brim is 
slain by a Nubian, no debt of blood is paid to the family of 
the deceased, he being considered a soldier, and not an Arab, 
but the governor still exacts his fine. Much animosity exists 
between the Kenous, and their southern neighbours, the 
Noubas; the latter upbraiding the former with avarice, and 
bad faith, while the Kenous call the Noubas — slaves, liv- 
ing like the people of Soudan. Disputes and sanguinary 
quarrels often take place, in consequence, between the inha- 
bitants of neighbouring villages; if death ensues, the family 
of the deceased has the option of taking the fine stipulated on 
such occasions, or of retaliating upon the family of the slayer. 
The people of Ibrim generally claim the right of retaliation: 
but it is not considered as sufficient to retaliate upon any per- 
son within the fifth degree of consanguinity, as among the Be- 
douins of Arabia; the brother, son, or first cousin only can 
supply the place of the murderer, and such being the case, 
the whole family often flies. 

‘ Although the governors of Nubia extorted large sums by 
the various means above-mentioned, yet their tyranny is exer- 
cised only upon the property of their subjects, who are never 
beaten or putto death, except when in a state of open rebel- 
lion, which happens not unfrequently. If a Nubian, from 
whom money is to be extorted, flies, his wife, or his young 
children, are imprisoned till he returns. This practice is 
much complained of by the people, and is unknown even 
among the tyrannical Pashas of Syria and Egypt, who respect 
the persons of the wives and children of their greatest ene- 
mies. ‘The following is a curious method which the govern- 
ors of Nubia have devised, of extorting money from their 
subjects. When any wealthy individual has a daughter of a 
suitable age, they demand her in marriage: the father seldom 
dares to refuse, and sometimes feels flattered by the honour; 
but he is soon ruined by his powerful son-in-law, who extorts 
from him every article of his property, under the name of 
presents to his own daughter. All the governors are thus 
married to females in almost every consjderable village: Hos- 
seyn Kashef has above forty sons, of whom twenty are mar- 
ried in the same manner.’ 

‘The habitations of the Nubians are built either of mud or 
loose stones; those of stone, as | have already observed, 
stand generally on the declivity of the hills, and consist of 
two separate round buildings, one of which is occupied by 
the males, and the other by the females of the family. The 
mud roping: 4 are generally so low, that one can hardly stand 
upright in them: the roof is covered with dhourra stalks, 
Which last till they are eaten up by the cattle, when palm 
leaves are laid across. ‘The houses at Derr, and those of the 
wealthy inhabitants of the larger villages, are well built, hay- 
nga large area in the centre, with apartments all round, anda 
S¢paration between those of the men and of the women. The 
utensils of a Nubian’s house consist of about half a dozen 
coarse earthen jars, from one to two feet in diameter, and 
about five feet in height, in which all the provisions of the fa- 
mily are kept ; a few earthen plates; a hand-mill; a hatchet; 
and a few round sticks, over which the loom is laid. 

‘To the north of Derr, the dress is usually a linen shirt 
only, which the wealthier class wear, of a blue colour ; orthe 
Woollen cloak of the peasants of upper Egypt; the head- 

ress 1s a small white linen cap, with sometimes a few rags 
twisted round it, in the shape of a turban. Young boys and 
girls go naked: the women wrap themselves up in linen rags, 
iene gowns; they wear ear-rings, and glass brace- 
of at = — who cannot afford to buy the latter, form them 
the be 1eir hair falls in ringlets upon the neck, and on 

ack part of the head they wear short tassels of glass or 








stones, both as an ornament und an amulet. The richerclass 
wear copper or silver rings rounds their ancles. South of 
Derr, and principally at Sukkot and in Mahass, grown up 
people go quite naked, with the exception of the sexual parts, 
which the men conceal in asmall sack. This sack resembles 
exactly what is seen in the figures of the Egyptian Priapus 
upon the walls of the temples. ‘Ihe hair of the people of Ma- 
hass is very thick, but not»woolly. All the young men wear 
one ear-ring, either of silver or copper, in the right ear only, 
and men of all classes usually carry a rosary suspended round 
the neck, which they never remove ; they also tie round one | 
arm, above the elbow, a number of amulets, covered with 
leather, about three or four inches broad, consisting of mysti- 
cal writings and prayers, which are sold to them by the Fo- 
kara. 

‘The Nubians seldom go unarmed; as soon asa boy grows 
up, his first endeavour is to purchase a short crooked knife, 
which the men wear tied over the left elbow under their 
shirt, and which they draw upon each other on the slightest 
quarrel. When a Nubian goes from one village to another, 
he either carries a long heavy stick, covered with iron at one 
of its extremeties, or his lance and target. ‘The lance is 
about five feet in length, including the iron point; the targets 
are of various sizes: some are round, with a boss in the cen- 
tre; others resemble the ancient Macedonian shield, being of 
an oblong form, four feet in length, with curved edges, 
covering almost the whole body. ‘These targets, which are 
sold by the Sheygya Arabs, are made of the skin of the hippo- 
potamus and are proof against the thrust of a lance, or the 
blow of a sabre. Those who can afford it, possess also a 
sword, resembling, in shape, the swords worn by the knights 
of the middle ages, a Jong straight blade, about two inches in 
breadth, with a handle in the form of a cross; the scab- 
bard, for fashion sake, is broader near the point, than at the 
top. These swords are of German manufacture, and are sold 
tothe Nubians by the merchants of Egypt, at from four to 
eight dollars a-piece. Fire-arms are not common, the richer 
classes possess match-locks. Hassan Kashef himsclf had no 
pistols. Ammunition is very scarce and highly valued; tra- 
vellers, therefore, willdo well to carry with them a few dozen 
cartridges, which are very acceptable presents. When J leit 
the camp of Mohammed Kashef, at ‘Tinareh, his nephew ran 
after me for at least two miles, to obtain a single cartridge from 
me, telling me that he had shot off the only one he had, dur- 
ing the rejoicings of the preceding day.’ 


The Nubians are abstemious in their diet: dhourra 
bread forms the principal part of their sustenance. Ani- 
mal food is rarely tasted by them ; the governors even do 
not eat it every day. In the larger villages, palm wine 1s 
common ; it is made by boiling dates in water. The Nu- 
bians also make a liquor called bouza, much resembling 
beer; it is extracted from dhourra barley, and is very nu- 
triclous :— 


‘The men in Nubia are generally well made, strong, and 
muscular, with fine features; in stature they are somewhat 
below the Egyptians ; they have no mustachios, and but little 
bread, wearing it under the chin only, like the figures of the 
fugitives in the battle pieces, sculptured upon the walls of the 
Egyptian temples. In passing along the Wadys of Nubia, it 
often occurred to me to remark, that the size and figure of the 
inhabitants was generally proportioned to the breadth of their 
cultivable soil; wherever the plain is broad, and the peasants 
from being enabled to carry on agriculture to a tolerable ex- 
tent, are in comparatively easy circumstances, they are taller 
and more muscular and healthy; but in the rocky districts, 
where the plain is not more than twenty or thirty yards in 
breadth, they are poor meagre figures; in some places ap- 
pearingalmost like walking skeletons. , 

‘The women are well made, and though not handsome 
bave generally sweet countenances, and very pleasing man- 
ners; [ have even seen beauties among them. Dinon has 
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certainly not done justice to them ; but they are worn down 
from their earliest vears, by continual labour, the whole bu- 
siness of the house being left to them, while the men are oc- 
cupied exclusively in the culture of the soil. Of all the wo- 
men of the east, those of Nubia are the most virtuous: and 
this is the more praiseworthy, as their vicinity to Upper 
Egypt, where licentiousness Knows no bounds, might be eX- 
pected to have some infu ‘ace upon them, During ni} 
stay at Esne, girls came every morning to my lodging to of 
milk for sale: the kevptia: 1S bho oh ily 
and uncovered their aviour equiv alent to an of- 
ler of their persons; but the Nations (of whom many faimi- 
liesare settled at Esne,) stood modestly before the threshold, 
over which nothing could induce them to step, and ther 
they received the money for milk, without re 
their veils. 

‘The Nubians purchase their wives from the parents: the 
price usually paid by the Kenous is twelve mahboubs, or 
thirty-six piastres. They frequen tly Inter! narry with the 
Arabs Ababde, some of ve cullivate the soil fike the: 
el ves ; an Ababde gi/l is worth six camels ; these are paid to 

er father, who gives back three to his daughter, to 
common property of her and her husband; if a divorce takes 
place, half the value of the three camels goes to the latter. 
In Upper Egypt, when a wife insists upon being divorced, 
her husband has the right to take all her wearing apparel 
from her, and to shave her head: nobody will then marry her 
till her hair be grown again. The Nubian is e xtremely jea. 
lous of his wife’s honour; and, on the slightest sus picion ‘of ht 
hdelity towards him, would carry her in the night to the sid 
of the river, lay open her brea-t by a cut with his knife, an } 
throw her into the water, “ to be foo d for the eqreomne 5.” a 
they term it. A case of this kind lately happened at Assor 

(Lo be coniinu d.) 
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Ampartial Observations on the Proceedings instiiuied by | 


the Proprietors of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane 

and Covent Garden, against the Minor Establishments. 

Svo. pp. 34. [fondon. 1 1820. 

THE question now pending between the Theatres royal, 
and those places of public amusement denominated minor 
theatres, is one of considerable interest and importance, 
not only to the proprietors, whose fortunes have been em- 
barked in theenterprize,—not only to the thousands of indi- 
viduals who aredependant on these establishinentsfor sup- 
port, but it is a subject in which the public has a dee; 
interest, 

The author of this pamphlet, who professes impartiality 
in the title-page, is, however, an earnest advocate of the 
two winter theatres; he vindicates their exclusive privi- 
leges, their size, their exhibition of Cogs and horses; in- 
deed, he appears to have set out with the determination of 
vdvocating the cause of these theatres, per fas aut nefas. 
He is also so impartial towards the minor theatres, 
that he would not only confine them to ‘ entertainments 
of music and dancing,’—strip them of the name of 
theatres, to which, he says, they have no pretence, but 
he would also have their number reduced. 

With this anthor the minor theatres form a terrific bug- 
bear ; 
the drama, and in their success he looks forward to its ut- 
ter extinction ; his principal arguments will be found in 
the following extract :— 

« One of the first eflects of perseverance in the present sys- 
tem of licence, and of connivance, will be to place all our me- 
tropolitan theatres upon a par; and, as itis impossible that 
the minor theatres can rise to equality with the patent houses, 
it follows thatthe patent theatres must sink to the level of the 


to them he attributes the present depressed state of 





entered the court- yard, | 


——— 


ee 


If the aggregate > of tl he receipt which, 
twenty vears since, fell, almost exclusively pt org alee: the 
patent theatres, isnow to be divided a: nong a Variety of con- 
tending spe culations, the inevitable consequence must be, 
that those patent theatres, in their present shape, can no lon- 
ger continue to exist; and that, in lieu of possessing tivo ca- 
pacious, splendid, and well appointed houses, the metro polis 
will be crowded with establishments of an inferior, and, com- 
pared with those to which we have been accustomed, oj a vul- 
ar description. 
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minor establishments. 
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remedy. [ft ed urged by the advocates of extended licence, 
that even in such circumstances, those theatres which snocuid 
iattord a costl: pet a worthy entertainment, wou enjoy t 
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true. Ladividuals are found, nightafter night, who par 

doors of the lowest minor theatres, the s ane price of adimis- 
sion as would aifoyd then the opportunity of free choice 
among the rst theatrical establishments in the i 


it i perfectty well known, (and to no persons vetter t 
the proprietors of the minor theatres,) that, for a very consi. 
derable portion of the pi 1y- going multitude, not. whic 
assuines the shape of the trical entertainment can | 
Superior merit might co wisi acertain degree co: p 
Cuce 5 iit it would Ot obtain {| rat decided preic. J \ 
which al ts cost can * maintained ; and shabb: ecula 
lors, Without benelitting themselves, would still 
Qrea dea! of: chiet to their opponents. 

‘ As it cannot be SUpPpOSs a that an average ri 
per night will maintain ‘the saine expenditure which | yoen 
bottomed upon; ahs of 200]., it becomes evic 
reduction in the receipts of our respect tive theatr 
attended Wilih a proporuonace redu ction i!) t! emopimenis of 


yus talents are gon 
Actors ana Mone 


all those artists whose vari 


perfection of theatrical entertainments. 


| Singers a d scene painters, managers and musical con:pose: 

| must all surrender a portion of their incomes. 

| ‘ Does it appear that such persons are, at the present mo- 
jment, overpaid ? Will meaner compensation aiiord the 
ice ary stimulus 1 to ta lent: 

| € Pothep tors of t] tres receive more than an ad 
lauate return for fi soa pia they advance, and for the 
risk which they encounter? Is a dramatic writer too libe- 
lrally remunerated, when he receives 300]. fora succc 

| play lias any instance occurred, in which @ coiiposer has 
become a Croesus? Or is an actor of first rate tajeit, 4 the 


highest branch of his profession, ove! ‘paid | by a salary of |! 
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lawyer, who w yuld ‘eng content with such an income ? 

‘ Actors are not the only important ap pends wes to theatri 
cal establishinents who would be affected by such a chang 
as the theatres should gain less by the plays which 
ey must, in their turn, pay less to the authors 
se play ys might be written; and if, even in the 

olden time,” the poverty of bards has been proverbial, in 
what a“ parlous state’? stands the whole race of dra matic 
poets at the present moment! ‘The consequences which are 
here described, are not visionary consequences. ‘They are 
not consequ ; which may ensue, they are consequences 
which sz from a perseverance in the = system 
of indulgence. Under the operation of such a system, can it 
then be expected, can it even be hoped, that individuals, 
who from their talents and education, are entitled to look for- 
ward to a respectable situation in society, will find any ie 
ducement to direct their apenas to the support or improve- 
ment of our national drama * ? 
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* ‘Unless the national theatres had possessed an ample fund for 
the encouragement of genius, shéuld we ever have possessed the 
dramatic works of Sheridan?” 
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The unfounded and illiberal assertion, that no theatri- 
cal entertainment can be too badfor a considerable portion 
of the playgoing multitude, meets a bold contradiction in 
every day’s experience. The author’s favourite theatres, 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, have, during the pre- 
sent season, prodaced several pieces that were too bad 
for any portion of the audience to relish them. The clas- 
sical ¢ Puss in Boots,’ on which Covent Garden expended 
90001. in scenery, was found toabad even to be represented 
asecond night. Another evidence of the fallacy of this 
assertion is, that the minor theatres are filled and flourish, 
in proportion to the merit of the pieces produced ; and to 
argue otherwise, would be like Crack, in the Turnpike 
Gate, contending that he lost the situation of parish 
clerk on account of the gooduess of his voice. 

The next assertion, that unless the national theatres pos- 
sessed an ample fund, we should not have possessed the 
dramatic works of Sheridan, is equally fallacious ; for al- 
though no man needed money more, none ever valued it 
less than Richard Brinsley Sheridan. And since the time 
of Sheridan, when the means of these establishments have 
not diminished, they have not elicited much genius. The 


doa 


most flourishing periods of dramatic . 
been those in which talent was best remunerated ; and we 
need only refer to the memoirs of our best dramatists to 
prove the fact. We might refer to Massinger, whose hu- 
miliating applications for money ave on record,—to Ot- 
way, Who got but 15]. for his * Venice Preserved,’ and to 
numerous other mstances. 

Theauthor has successfully answered mauy of the ar- 
guments urged in defence of the minor theatres, in some 
letters that have appeared in the daily papers; but he has 
done nothing to prove the necessity of reducing their num- 
ber, or restricting them in their performances, except that 
such measures wou'd be to the advantage of the two win- 
ter theatres, which he conceives of such vast importance, 
that every thing ought to be sacrificed to promote their 
exclusive success, 

Differing, as we do, from the author, in nearly the 
whole of his observations, we must adinit tuat the work is 
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temperately written——that the author is weil 1uformed on | 


subjects connected with the drama. 
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DEMOSTHENES, Lib. 2. 
IR =I am firmly persuaded that the eloguent Mr, 
Phillips never termed, nor intended to term, his profession 
2 trade,’ as your correspondent XM. has in his wisdom 
Cone*, Mr. Phillips, therefore, may still be in the 
neht, : 

1 confess myself so ignorant, that I cannot understand 
the end of X.’s letter, unless it be to degrade a profession, 
” belong to which, its members count it their honour 
and their glory. This is a practice which many less able 
men than X. have oftentimes attempted, for those who 
“an procure for themselves no good fame have it in their 


* Sce Literary Chronicle, Vol. I. p. 422. 
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power toinjure others. Whether an honourable profession 
shal! be unjustly stigmatized, by those opprobrious terms 
of indignity which have been applied to it, it is for the 
world, and not for X. to determine. 

Whilst I hold my pen, I will take the liberty of sug- 
gesting a few plain hints, which occur to me upon the pe- 
rusal of this very notable letter of X. 

Sir, if the illustrious names of Bacon, Hale, Holt, 
More, and Pratt, were not sufficient to protect the profes- 
sion of the law from slander, I might bring into the field, 
the names of many great and goodly lawyers, as well in 
ancicnt as in modern times, who have been an ornament 
to their profession, and an honour to their age and their 
country. But the profession is not yet so degraded as to 
stand in need of such proofs as these, unless it be with the 
ignorant and uncharitable, and { shall not atteinpt to 
convince them. 

‘hie letter of your correspondent appears directed, not 
merely azainst the members of the profession of the law, 
vaiost the established institutions of our country, 
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| and - shall endeavour to establish the fallacies contained 
it the letter. 

Your correspondent begins with singular comments 
pon the end of the town and the respectability of the 
; wherein lawyers reside; this isso extraordinary and 
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1 mode of attacking a learned profession, that it 
| esplaios its own impropriety, and, upon this point, I shall 
j wet ely observe, that professors of physic, as well as of law, 
| side in large houses, and at the west end of the town, 
aud ave also to be found in almost every respectable street 
in London. 

Phe assertion that ¢the sum annually paid in taxes 1s 
iothing to what is spent in litigations,’ displays a most 
esregions blunder. Upon a rough calculation, almost at 
cuess, I do not think that the amount really can exceed 

Aithough many litigious persons are dis- 
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LCll lis iOns, 
posed to waste all their substance in expensive litigations, 
this is uot to be observed asa general rule. The spirit 
jor lisgation has very much decreased of late, probably, 
in consequence of the Insolvent Acts lately passed for the 





| benetit of debtors ; for a creditor conceives it to be his ine 
terest rather to accommodate his debtor, than to immure 
Ihim ina prison, and pay the expense incurred by pro- 
Cee dings at law. 

: Your correspondent calculates the number of the attor- 
i niesiu Loudon, to be about three thousand; I believe that 
there are not more than two thousand in this metropo- 
| lis. 

| Lhe amount which a solicitor was fortunate enough to 
| obtain, in the suit of Mr. Hastings, is a very unfair cri- 
terion, by which to judge of the receipts of members of 
the profession, The learned and the fortunate, in all pro- 
fessious, are generally successful in filling their purses 
with the pecuniary produce of their skill. Is it not pre- 
per and consistent, that those who have devoted their lives 
to abstruse study and laborious research, should be amply 
and liberally rewarded ? The study of the law is now by 
far more arduous than in the time of the ancients, since 
the municipal statutes, when Cicero and Demosthenes 
lourtshed, were few, simple, and general, and we are in- 
formed by Tully, that three months’ study would make a 
complete civilian. But the lawyer of this day, after he 
has devoted twenty years to the study of his profession, 
has it still in his power to improve his learning! I think 
that the assertion that * Sir Edward Coke’s gains equalled 
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those of a modern attorney- general,’ is unfounded and 
untrue. 

Every subject, according to the rigour of the Gothic 
constitution, was under the necessity of appearing in per- 
son, to defend or prosecute his suits at law, unless the 
king, by special licence, decreed that he might be at h- 
berty to appoint a certain attorney, to act in his stead. 
We find, in the Roman law, Inst. 4, tit. 10. § cum olim 
in usu fuisset, alterius nomine agi non posse, sed quia 
hoc non minimam incommoditatem habebat, coeperat 
homines per procuratores litigare.’ But, in consequence 
of the manifold inconveniences which resulted from the 
first mentioned practice, it was, by degrees, exploded, 
and divers ancient statutes and ordinances allowed suitors 
to appoint their attorneys, particularly the statute of West- 
minster, 13 Ed. I. A. D. 1285, enacting that all persons 
shall be at free and full liberty to appoint attorneys, to 
act in their place and stead in their suits, in the same man- 
ner as might have been heretofore done by virtue of the 
royal letters patent, 

The prohibition against the appointment of attorneys 
exists at the present day, only so far as concerns the cases 
of ideots, lunatics, and persons criminally prosecuted, who 
must appear in their own proper persons, 

And I think that your readers will agree with me in opi- 
nion, that this statute marked a decided progress in pub- 
lic liberty. For what great and alarming inconveniences 
would exist in the present day, if no suitor could exercise 
the privilege of employing his attorney, as being conver- 
sant and skilled in matters wherein the suitor was imme- 
diately concerned, but being entirely ignorant of those le- 
gal forms and ceremonies which are essential to and are 
used in courts of justice. 

The necessary qualifications for attorneys and solicitors 
are powerful restrictions against their unfair or unskilful 
dealing, and, by several statutes, attorneys are subjected 
to many good and wholesome regulations, They are lia- 
ble to attachment, and to have their names struck off the 
roll, or list of attormes, for wilful misbehaviour, corrup- 
tion, fraud, and the like. And although they enjoy 
many privileges, such as freedom of person from arrest, 
and exemption from offices, they are, at all times, as attor- 
nies, snbject to the control and order of the superior 
courts wherein they plead. 

The following statutes relate to the regulation of attor- 
nies, 13 Ed. 1.; 2 Hen. 4. c. 8.3; 4 Hen. 4. c. 18.; 
3 Jac. 1. c. 7.3; 12 Geo. 1. c. 29.; 2 Geo. 2. c. 23.; 
6 Geo. 2. c. 27.3; 12 Geo. 2. c. 13.3 22 Geo. 2. c. 46.; 
23 Geo. 2. c. 26.; 25 Geo. 3. c. 80.; 34 Geo. 3. cc. 14.; 
37 Geo. 3. c. 3., &e. Ke. 

As to barristers at law, if they be guilty of deceit or 
collusion, they are punished by stat. West. 3 Ed. 1, ¢. 
28, in imprisonment for a year and a day, and perpetual 
silence in the courts. 

The object of the laws is justice, on the sound princi- 
ples of which it is founded, for such is its very end. If 
we lived in a golden age, when men would render to each 
other strict retributive justice, without an appeal to the 
power of the laws, the parson would, I conceive, be as 
idle as the attorney. The law defends the weak from the 
oppression of the strong, and is equally open to the richest 
duke-and the meanest peasant. 

Now, sir, if I prove that law-suits promote the good of 
society, it will follow, as a necessary inference, that 
lawyers are useful to society, and, therefore, that they are 
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entitled to protection and respect, in the honest exercise 
of their professional pursuits, gq. e.d. At the same time, 
it is far from my intention to defend those base * pettifog- 
gers,’ who are the worthless pests of society and the dis- 
turbers of the peaceful, many of whom not being attor- 
nies, privately practise, without those proper qualifica- 
tions, which the law requires for the security of the public, 
‘That an individual has prostituted his profession—that 
hundreds have suffered by the chicanery of the terriers of 
the law, can no more be objected to the liberal professor, 
than the assured prerogative of the Roman pontiff in the 
remission of sins, can vilify religion, or the petty larceny 
of a tailor can stamp a stigma on the trade.’ 

Before the institution of civil and municipal laws, man 
had recourse to the club and the dagger, to support the 
enjoyment and exercise of his rights. 

But now, sir, that the law is in force, we acknowledge 
no power which the law does not authorize, and the fear- 
ful terror of natural retaliation is exchanged for the per- 
suasive address of the barrister to the gentlemen of the 
jury, ‘and the carrying into execution the verdict of 
twelve men, who have solemnly sworn by their oaths, to 
administer impartial justice.’ We have no ler talionis, 
and, if our neighbour invade upon our natural or our ace 
quired rights, we apply for redress to those laws which are 
at all times open to the injured and oppressed. The laws 
support the enjoyment of the mghts of men, and punish 
those who dare to violate or infringe upon such rights, and 
provide efiectual remedies for wrongs committed. 

A multiplicity of lawsuits engaging the attention of so- 
ciety, is calculated to maintain that honest spirit of manly 
freedom, which has been, and I trust willstill be, a strong 
characteristic of the British nation; since it serves con- 
stantly to remind the injured of the power to which they 
may appeal for redress, and to keep in view the retribution 
and punishment of the unjust and cruel oppressor. 

There are cases, I acknowledge, in which the laws will 
not render strict justice, but this is a fault which attends 
all human institutions, none of which are quite perfect in 
their operations. 

The lawyers are blamed for the expense of legal pro- 
ceedings, as well might we blame the oilman for the high 
price of salt. The heavy expense of stamps and fees in- 
crease, very heavily, the cost attached to legal proceed- 
ings: this is an evil which it is out of the power of the 
lawyers to remedy, and, therefore, they must not be 
blamed for it. 

Mr. Editor, I trust—sincerely trust, that England will 
never see the day, when her judges will place the hour- 
glass upon their table, for the purpose of stopping the se- 
veral advocates when their hour is expired! No—let 
them be heard patiently, let their arguments be weighed 
in all their bearings, and let not either party have the op- 
portunity of saying, ‘ they have decided against me, because 
they would not hear me out: had they given me a patient 
hearing, I might have convinced them of the justice of my 
case ; but they stopped me in the midst of my address, and 
the result is such as I might have anticipated.’ The case 
of Atty. Genl. v. Hartley, relative to the Bingley Charity, 
has occupied the Court of Chancery for several whole 
days, within the two last weeks, and the Lord Chancellor 
gives his judgment thereon this day. Which ever way 
the question is decided, all parties concerned have the sa- 
tisfaction to know, that every fact relating to the case bas 
been fully elucidated and commented on, and that the 
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matter wherein they are interested has been heard with an 
extraordinary patience. But, if the silly plan which X, 
mentions were adopted, the case would have been decided 
‘n three hours, with how much justice, I shall leave your 
readers to determine. 

In the course of these observations which I have thrown 
together ina plain form, I would, by no means, be under- 
stood to defend those unworthy men, (for unworthy men 
will find their way into al! professions) who, for a sordid 
fee, indiscriminately prosecute or defend suits, no matter 
whether right or wrong—who will torture a good cause 
into a bad one, or a bad cause into a good one—who are 
not ready to espouse the cause of the orphan—and who 
will not with as much, or greater pleasure, advise the 
friendless widow, as the man of wealth: such men would 
confer honour upon no profession, and least of all, per- 
haps, upon that which has in view the ends of justice and 
of truth, 

Sir, I have waited patiently for many weeks, trusting 
that some one more able than myself, would stand for- 
ward in defence of ‘law and lawyers,’ but as no one has 
appeared as their defender, [ makea decided appeal to your 
candour ard impartiality, by requesting the favour of your 
inserting this letter in the next number of the Literary 
Chronicle, And have the honour to be, sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
Jan. 22nd, 1820. Derensor LEGIS, 
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NEWSPAPER CHRONOLOGY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sirk,—Having occasion this morning to pass an hour at 
that very convenient place for loungers, Peele’s Coffee 
House; and, the waiter not having one of the morning 
papers disengaged, handed me, at my request, the file of 
the Morning Herald. On turning to this paper for the 
first of January, I met with what to all its readers must 
nave been a great treat, ‘A Chronological Table of the 
most remarkable events of the late year,’ comprising more 
than ten columns of the paper. Being somewhat of a 
chronologist myself, [ was anxious to see how minute 
this certainly not brief ¢ chronicler of the times’ had been; 
and [ therefore examined the last three months, as full of 
events of which I had the best recollection. I there found 
events recorded with a minuteness of which I had not the 
slightest expectation ; and I deem it an act of justice to 
the journal, to bear my evidence to the fact, and to give 
you, in confirmation of it, the following list of remarkable 
events there enumerated, and which [ have taken-the trou- 
ble to transcribe with great correctness :— 


OCTOBER. 
1. The inquest at Oldham still continues. 

, 2 Alderman Brydyes increases his majority at the 
Common Hall still further, 

4. Prince Leopold continues his tour in Scotland. 

8. Weyhill Fair is going on. 
-, 4. The Fourth Anniversary of the Gloucestershire 
“issionary Society takes place. 

— The retirement of Lord Sidmouth from the cabinet 
rumoured, 

— A meeting of the Shoreditch Vestry. 

— Adelphi Theatre opens and Surrey closes. 


letter Hunt addressed the reformers of Manchester in a 





19. Snow falls in London. 

21. The radical treasurer of Stockport decamps with 
40l. 

24. Thistlewood issues a strong manifesto against Hunt. 

26. The public prints notice the appearance of Miss 
O’ Neil at Kilkenny Amateur Theatricals. 

27. Woodcocks sold in Devonshire at 8s. a brace,’ 


NOVEMBER. 
‘1, The Persian Ambassador arrives at Edinburgh. 
6. Dr. Watson presents the appeal to Lord Sidmouth. 
20. The Recorder of London makes his report. 
25. A sufficient number of members not being present, 
the House of Commons did not sit to day.’ 


DECEMBER. 

‘1. The discussion of the new bills proceeds. 

— The Adelphi of Terence performed by the pupils 
of Westminster School. 

4. The morning papers remark, that it is understood 
that Miss O’ Neil is not to re-appear until after the run of 
the new pantomime. 

13. ‘The proposed meeting of London radicals is as- 
serted. 

— The proposed meeting at Manchester on this day 
does not take place.’ 

Faithful and minute as this Chronologist has been in 
many respects, there are, however, several events of equal 
importance that have escaped his notice. Why, I would 
ask, have the triumphs of the renowned Waddington, at the 
Surrey Sessions, not been recorded, and why has the in- 
terview of the patriotic butcher and the Lord Mayor been 
oinitted. Certainly these are events of as great import- 
ance as the manifisto of Thistlewood, the price of wood- 
cocks in Devonshire, or that ‘ Weyhill Fair is going on.’ 

I am, sir, &c. 


Peele’s Coffee House, 22nd Jan. 1820. J. S—p. 








Original Woetry. 
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TRANSLATION FROM VOLTAIRE. 


A woman without jealousy, 
A beauty without coquetry, 
Discernment without knowing much, 
Pleasant, not aiming to be such, 
Nor proud, nor too familiar, 
Still even temper’d all throughout, 
Here is drawn La Valiere ;— 
Nér finish’d this, nor flatter’d aught. =, 


MY LADY’S FACE. 
Tuy face is like the suimmer’s heaven, 
Lady, speed thee hitler ; 
Hope thro’ thine eyes, 
‘Transparent skies, 
Revives my thoughts that wither. 
Thy face is like the earth in May, 
Lady, step thee nearer; 
Beauty and youth 
Are thy painters in sooth, 
And thy speech makes the picture dearer. 


Thy face is like the ocean’s calm,—, 
! my sweet lady, list thee; 

On thy lips I would sail 

Till love’s witcheries should fail, 


And affection eternally bliss’d thee. PUCERON. 
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STANZAS. 
When life is finish’d—and I sink in earth, 
Alike forgotten be each action past, 
Let not one frail memorial since my birth, 
Recall a relic when I’ve breath’d my last 


And undisturb’d without a sigh or tear— 


Calin from its prison let my spirit glide, 
Nor deck with sable pomp my senseless bier, 
Or senseless crowds who o’er that pomp preside 


’Grave not my tombstone with my life or name, 


Snatch not from ‘Vime—w hat must be his ere long: 


Nor vainly try to light one spark to Fame, 

And write, beneath reclines a child of song. 
Fret not thyself when passing feet have trod 

The green turf springing verdant on my breast, 
Or crush'd the snow-drop blooming on the sod,— 
It matters not—I’1l sleep below at rest. iy 
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LOVE SHALL LIVE WITH ME. 


Written for a Lady, at her particular Request. 
AIR—“ AULD LANG SYNE.’ 
Waite I'm with youthful fancy blest, 
My heart shall ne’er be free,— 
While I’m with youthful fancy blest, 
Love shall live with me. 
lor love’s a monarch o’er the heart, 
Flis worshippers are sighs, 
He finds a home in every breast, 
And lives in brightest eyes. 


When first | Knew how dear to life 
Was young love’s constancy, 
I vow’d that, every hour from thence, 
Love should live with me. 
For love’samonarch, &c. 
‘Phere is alight that fires the eve 
Of those elate with glee; 
But brighter beams the eye that savs— 
Love shall live with me. 
for love’s a monarch, &c. 


O! [have been where maids have sung, 
In bow’rs, their roundelay, . 
jut none seem «i blest but those who cried— 
Love shall live with me. 
kor love's a monarch, &c. 


Titl life’s last sigh has issued from 
The heart that beats for thee, 
My own lov’d youth, by all that’s dear, 
Love shall live with me. 
For love's a monarch o’er the heart, 
His worshippers are sighs: 
He finds a home in every breast, 
Anc lives in brightest eyes. 
Winrorp 


WINTER SCENES. 


Writicen in January, 1820. 
BY JOHN MAYNE, 


How keen and ruthless isthe storm! 

Stern Winter in its bitt’rest form ? 

Long, cheerless nights, and murky days ! 
No sun-beam gladcdens Mis’ry’s ways! 

The frost has stopp'd yon village mill, 
And Labour, ev'ry where, stands still! 
Ev’n birds, from leafless groves withdrawn, 
Fall, torpid, on the frozen lawn— 

No nore, in Spring, to greet the morn, 
Or build their nests in yonder thorn! 





Loud howls the wind along the vale ! 
Shipwreck and death are in the gale! 
Lorn, wearv trav’lers, as they go, 
Are wilder’d in the trackless snow, 
And dread, at ev’ry step, that sleet 
And snow may be their winding-sheet ! 
To town or city if we turn, 
W hat numbers weep, what numbers mourn ' 
Unshelter’d sons of ‘Toil and Care, 
Cold, shiv’ring, comfortless, and bare? 
Poor seamen, erstin battle brave, 
Half-famish’d, sinking to the grave! 
Sad groups, who never begg’d beiore, 
Imploring aid from door to door! 
While helpless age, too frail to roam, 
Is perishing, for want, athome! 
Hard fate! when poverty and years 
Assail us, in this vale of tears, 
Lill Death, the dismal scene to close, 
In pity, terminates our woes! 

a4}, t 


O! ve, whom Providence hath blest, 


With wealth to succour the distrest, 

O lend your help, in time of need! 

The naked clothe—the hungry feed, 

And great, from heav’n, shall be your meed! 
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Che DyraMta, 

Drury Lanr.—Mr. Elliston, as announced in our last, 
has devoted his house to the benetit of the * Houseless,’ 
whose situation has excited so much sympathy. 2revious 
to the comedy of the Dramatist, Mrs. West delivered an 
occasional address, which was received with great ap- 
plause. The vocal strength of the house was enlisted this 
evening in © 4 Tribute to St. Cecilia, as it was called, and 
which consisted of a var! .ty of favourite songs, serious and 
comic. The house, we are sorry to say, was not so full 
as the nature of the charity to which its profits were de- 
voted would have led us to expect. 

On Tuesday night Mr. Kean made his appearance in 
anew character, for which he had been long announced, 
that of Caius Marcius, in Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. This 
tragedy as it has long been acted was much altered from 
the original, by Mr. John Kemble; but in the present 
instance, the text of Shakespeare has been restored, only 
omitting, as weare told by the play bill, the least rmportant 
features, and that done solely to reduce the whole within 
the limits allowed by custom in an acting play. Much 
as we admire Shakespeare, and happy as we should be to 
see some of the plays now performed rescued from the 
interpolations they have undergone, yet we must confess 
that the Coriolanus acted on Tuesday night at this theatre, 
wanted much of that dramatic effect which it possessed 
as performed with Mr. Kemble’s alterations, It was not 
however, the long prepared scenery which had been an- 
nounced, or the restoration of Shakespeare that formed the 
attraction of the evening; it was Mr. Kean’s appearing 
in a new character, one ‘vith which Mr. John Kemble had 
so completely identified himself as to render it difficult 
to separate the character and the individual, Of the phy 
sical disadvantages under which Mr. Kean labours 
personating Coriolanus, it is unnecessary to speak 5 but 
he discovered as little dignity of soul as of person. His 
scene with the citizens, though not wanting in sar 
castic humour, was churlish and unmanly. His inters 
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view with the tribunes was marked by the same fault; 
and the flippanucy with which he dwelt on their ‘absolute 
shall’ was quite farcical, The passage ‘ For them, [ can- 
not do it for the Gods,’ was delivered in a manner that 
ordered on blasphemy; if he had been speaking of the 
sods of the theatre when in an angry mood, he could not 
hive expressed himself more contemptuously, several 
jassaves of the play were, however, given with great etlect; 
out, on the whole, we thiuk this the most unsuccessful ef- 
fort thiseminent actor has made, Several of the audience 
wwpeared to think atherwise, and cheered his exits and his 
entrances with almost mechanical precision. The other 
characters of the piay were by no means weil cast, the 
Tullius Aufidius of Mr. Penley, the Menenius of Gattie, 
and the Volumnia of Mrs. Glover, were as unlike what 
the poet has drawn as ingenuity could possibly render 
them, 

Some very beautiful and appropriate scenery was pre- 
sented, and the ovation and chorus in the second act was 
sylendid and effective. The play was honoured with 
vreat applause, and has sjuce been repeated, | 
~ Covent Garven.—A new musical play, from thé pen 
f Mr. Ferry, of this theatre, was performed for the first 
ime, on Tuesday night. It is called the Antiguary, 
and is founded on the popular Scottish novel of that name : 
the incidents and disiogue of which are almost wholly 

The story commences at the time Sir Arthur 
cad) Miss Wardour (Miss Ste- 
phens) are paying their visit te Oldbuek (Mr. Liston,) 
nis sister (Irs, Daveaport), an i hus miece (Miss \faithews), 
—There also is a Mir. Lovel (Mr. Duruset), on a visit. 
A quarrel, } ~; out of the conversation, causes 
Sir Arthur to quit lis friend in dudgeon. Instead of 
taking the read by which they expected their carriage, 
they stray into the celebrated and perilous pass of Mussel 
Craig, from which t is certainly one of ro- 
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maniic and palpitaiing interest), they are relieved exactly 
as the nove! relates, by the advice ot the beggar Ochiltree 
(Mr. Emery),the gaiiantry of Lovel, and the skill of the 
ket (Mr. Farley). They 
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return to Sionekberns. 
aud informs the group of the death 


— 


hut, Ochiltree arrives 
# the Countess Joscelyn, who is to be buried by torch- 
light. Elspeth (Mrs. Faucit), the bund mother of 
slucklebacket, who bes beeu sitting in the corner un- 
heeded, is possessed of the news, with uo other design in 
the party than that o! She starts up at the 
intellivenece, and petrities them with mysterious and fright- 
fui comments; and Ochiltree being left alone*with her, 
se commissions hun to brine to ler hut Lord Glenallan 
(Mr. Perry), son of the Couitess, aud a melancholy man, 
who has pot lett his « astle for years. She gIVes him a ring 
as a warrant, vered, and brings about au in- 
terview, in which she relieves his mind from the culty 
loathing of having been married to his sister—acknow- 
ledges the plot between his mother and herself to put the 
horrible deceit upon him—aud ijaforms bun that his son, 
the issue of that fatal marrage, is still living, and is made 
heir to the fortune of his lordship’s brother, Geraldine, 
Flin rae sien 2h stag up under the same mistaken and 

supposition as to his parentage. Lovel’s pedi- 
gree, which 1s the only suspicious circumstance in his cha- 
racter, and which has brouzht him into a duel with the 
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Antiquary’s nephew, Hector M‘Intyre (Mr. Abbott), 


Wants some illustration, which is furnished by Elspeth’s 


developement to his lordship. Sir Arthur Wardour’s 
estate is run out, and every thing is in the hands of the 
bailiffs, when Lovel arrives, and emancipates it with his 
newly-acquired wealth, puts in his claim for the hand 
of Miss Wardour, and (Lord Glenallan arriving at the 
instant) acquires a father and wife at the same junc- 
ture. 

The character of the play is very judiciously cast, and 
ably sustained, The baffled wisdom of the Antiquary in 
matters of taste—his professed aversion to ‘ womankind,’ 
accompanied by the kindest solicitude for all human crea- 
tures that come within bis observations, were truly and 
eflectually hit off by Mr. Liston. The beggar Ochiltre 
was adanrably personated by Emery, who thus added 
another wreath of laurel to his fame. Mrs, Faucit as 
Elspeth, dilated the portentous secrets of her early life in 
a manner which conveyed wonder and terror into all her 
hearers. The scenery of this piece is the grandest we 
have ever witnessed. One instance there is which actually 
reaches the sublime in mechanism. ‘The perils of Mussel 
Craig, are only described in the novel; but they are 
really represented in the Piay. A storm rises in the hori- 
zon with a majestic scowling and progressive ascent, per- 
tect as the perspective of a sea tempest. The fiat sands 


-at the foot of the Craig, become gradually covered with 
I still and stealiug waters, which again gather bulk, then 


gradually assume motion, and at last foam aod swell into 
u mountainous convulsion. ‘Lhe sight of this brought 
every person in the house involuntarily from his seat. 
Many began to breathe hard, us if they had seen the 
real element threatening them «ith its ruthless force. 
‘The audience did not merely applaud—they shouted; and 
at the conclusion, the play being anuounced for repetition, 
the loudest cheers succeeded wuich perhaps were ever 
heard in a theatre. 

Surrey PHeatre.—Notwithstanding the very general 
approbation bestowed ou the several pieces already brought 
oatat this house during a suort period of four weeks, Mr. 
Dibdin, ever active, has produced the itth novelty of the 
season, founded on the romance of, and calied * Jvanhoe or 
the Jew’s Daughter, 1m which nearly every incident is ems 
bodied with accurate fidelity. It 1s not necessary to detail 
the story, it being fresh iu our readers’ recollection. All 
that staye decoration, scenic cifect, and music accom pa- 
niment, could do, has becu exerted to the highest de- 
gree of perfection; the dresses, im particular, being most 
magnificent and characteristic. Our limits will not ale 
low of a detailed account of the various performers; we 
must therefore give a cursory notice only of the most pro- 
mibent characters: “he persecuted Rebecca found in 
Miss ‘Vaylor a most eiiective and lovely representative; 
we certaiuly never saw this lady look so well: while her 
father fsaae was not a wit less ably sustained by Huntley. 
Watkins, as the hero of the piece; Chatterly, as Friar 
Tuck, with Robinhood and his ‘ merry mea’ all, were very 
correct delineatious, Wamba could not have been in bet- 
ter hands than those of Vitzwilliam. The rest of the cha- 
racters were filled wit equal propriety. We could how- 
ever recommend Mir. Gengough to be—what? why any 
thing but what he is, as he could not bat perceive that vi- 
olence sometimes fails of creating an etfect. Wedoubt not 
that the piece will have a great run, and compensate Mr. 
Dibdin for the expense and trouble consequent on the pro- 
duction of so splendid an exuibition. The heuse has al- 
ready boasted several fashionable and numerous audiences. 
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East Lonnon THeatre.—The manager of this house 
has not been behind in the good work of charity, but de- 
voted the profits of the house, on Wednesday night, to the 
fund for providing shelter for the houseless. ‘The Moun- 
taineers was one of the performances of the evening, and 
we never saw Mr. Rae to greater advantage in his favourite 
character of Octavian. He seemed to have acquired an 
additional energy from the cause in which nis talents were 
exerted. In our occasional visits to this theatre, our 
wishes frequently recur for its better success; since its 
rebuilding, its visitors are certainly more numerous and 
respectable than before; but still we cannot help regret- 
ting that the surrounding population, (from want of taste 
or some otner cause,) does not afford more ample patron- 
age. The performances here certainly excel all other of 
a similar description. 

Tue Cosurc THeatre.—We visited this house on 
Wednesday, to see the Judgment of Brutus, and Ivanhoe ; 
for here also is produced a splendid Melodrame, from the 
popular novel of that name. The Judgment of Brutus 
differs in representation in many parts from the tragedy 
of Drury Lane Theatre, but is essentially similar; it 
was brought forward avowedly to show the spirit in 
which this minor theatre is still conducted, and for the 
purpose of ‘affording the public an opportunity of judg- 
ing by comparison ;’ 1n the latter view the contrast is pal- 
pably against the Coburg. Mr. Booth’s Brutus is cer- 
tainly a fine piece of acting, but even in this small theatre, 
his deficiency of voice is often to be lamented. Mr. H. 
Kemble was announced for Titus, and his figure would at 
least have interested the softer part of the audience, § with 
all his youth’ upon him—but in the representation we 
witnessed, the son appeared older than the father. The 
part of Collatinus was ill-chosen for Mr. Stanley, nor 
could we admire Tullia; but Miss Love as Tarquinia, 
yave a delicate interest to her character, that obtained her 
much applanse.—With the exception of the parts of Lu- 
eretius, Valerius, and the Messenger—the acting was 
much inferior to what we have witnessed at this theatre. 
This piece, as well as Jvanhoe, is got up with much 
splendor. ‘The scenery, the processions, and the decora- 
tions, are excellent. Mr. Davis’s representation of the 
Jew, deserves to be favorably noticed; it is the most inter- 
resting character in the piece, and will admit of much 
tragic expression. 








Literary and Scientific Lrtelliqence. 


CPL PAPEL? 


M. Valette,mechanist, of Paris, has brought to great perfec- 
tion his new inventions for economizing soobaaiihe ma- 
terials. His process has been submitted to, and received the 
sanction of the Academy of Sciences, and the Society of En- 
couragement. It embraces an extensive plan for supplying 
fainilies with movable warm-baths in their own houses, and 
for a sort of ambulatory cauldrons, or flesh pots, for the use 
of naval armaments or of soldiers by land. He means also to 
adapt it to the coppers or large kettles of dyers and brewers. 
In all these cases the expense will be diminished three- 
fourths; and, what is of high importance, the wounded ina 
field of battle may always have a supply of soups. Very 
superior advantages are expected from this invention. 

r. Wollaston has recently ascertained the existence of pot- 
ash in sea-water. He estimates the proportion of this alkali, 
which he supposes to exist in the state of sulphate, at some- 
thing less * one two hundreth part of the water at its 


average density. 


Professor Rafinesque, of New York, in a paper on atmos- 
pheric dust, maintains, that an imperceptible dust falls at all 
times from the atmosphere, and that he had seen it on Mount 
Etna, on the Alps, on the Alleghany and Catskill Mountains, 
in America, and also on the Ocean. ‘This is the same dust 
which accumulates in our apartments, and renders itself pecu- 
liarly visible in the beams of the sun. He has found it to ac- 
cumulate at the rate of from one-fourth of an inch to one inch 
in a year, but in such a fleecy state, that it could be com- 
pressed to one-third of its height. Hence he takes the aver- 
age of the yearly deposit at about one-sixth of an inch. 

In analysing the seed of the De/phinium Staphysagria, MM. 
Lassaigne and Feneuelle have discovered a new alkali, com- 
bined with malic acid. It is a very fine white crystalline pow- 
der, without smell, appearing brilliant in the sun; when 
thrown upon burning coals, it melts, and burns without resi- 
due, emitting a white thick smoke of a particular odour. It 
is little soluble in water, but alcohol and sulphuric ether dis- 
solve it with facility. It forms, with the sulphuric, nitrie, hy- 
drochloric, and acetic acids, salts which are very soluble, and 
are extremely bitter and acid. Potash, soda, and ammonia, 
precipitate the new alkali in a flocculent form. 
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* Love in St. Giles’s,’ in ovr next. 

V. is requested to send to our office for a letter. 

The Sonnet on Miss Povey is unworthy of the subject. 

Several favours from our Correspondents are under consideration. 

*,.* It having been suggested, by many friends, that Monthly 
Parts of the LITERARY CHRONICLE witli facilitate its country cir- 
culation, the Four Firet Numbers are now published, stitched in a 
wrapper—price 2s.; pursuing this arrangement, thirteen Monthly 
Parts will be published annually and the Quarterly Parts will be 
discontinued. 


' FAIRY TALES. 
This day were published, with Twenty-seven coloured Engravings 
Price 6s. bound, 
TWENTY-SIX of the most Popular and Celebrated 
FAIRY TALES; consisting of CINDERELLA, BLUE-BEARD, 
JACK and the BEAN-STALK, &c. &c. Now first collected and 
revised by BENJ, TABARY. 
Published by W. Sams, opposite t. St. James’s Palace; and to be 
had of all Booksellers —Of whom may also be had, 
The VOCAL LIBRARY of To Thousand English, Scottish, 
and Irish Songs. 10s. 6d. bound. 











FRANCIS LATHOM’S NEW WORK. 

On the Ist of February will be published, in 3 vols, 12mo. 
ITALIAN MYSTERIES; or, More Secrets than 
One; a Romance, by Francis Latham, Author of The Mysterious 
Freebooter, London, the Unknown, Romance of the Hebrides, Mid- 
night Bell, Fatal Vow, Men and Manners, Impenetrable Secret, 
Mystery, &c. &c.—Printed for A 1K. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhal 
Street, Where may be had, the following, just published, 

THE SMUGGLERS; a Scotch National Tale, 3 vols. price 16s. 6d. 

CaSTLES IN THE AIR; or, the Whims of My Aunt, by the Author 
of Dunethvin, &c., end Edition, 3 vols. 15s. 

DACRESFIELD ; or, Vicissitudes ou Earth, by Cadelia, 4 vols. 20s. 

OLD TAPESTRY; a Tale of real Life, 2 vols. 19s. 

HIGHLAND CASTLE and the Lowland Cottage, by Rosalia St. 
Clair, 4 vols. 29s. 

DiSORDER AND ORDER, by Amelia Beauclerc, Author of Mon- 
treithe; or, Peer of Scotland, &c. &c. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
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LONDON :—Published by J. Limprrp, 53, Holywell Street, 
near St. Clement’s Church, Strand; where advertisements are re- 
ceived, and communications * for the Editor’ (post paid) are to 
he addressed. Sold also by SourEeR, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard 
CHAPPLE, Pell Mall; Grapec, Liverpool; and by all Booksel- 
lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Privted by 
Davipson, Old Boswell Court. 
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